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There was a gentle hostler 
(And blessed be his name!) 
He opened up the stable 
The night Our Lady came. 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph, 
He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 
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So let the gate swing open 
However poor the yard, 
Lest weary people visit you 
And find their passage barred; 
Unlatch the door at midnight 
And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow. 
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There was a courteous hostler 
(He is in Heaven to-night) 

He held Our Lady’s bridle 
And helped her to alight; 

He spread clean straw before her 
Whereon she might lie down, 

And Jesus Christ has given him 
An everlasting crown. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Boston December 22, 1928 


GATES AND DOORS 


JOYCE KILMER 


Unlock the door this evening 
And let your gate swing wide, 
Let all who ask for shelter 
Come speedily inside. 
What if your yard be narrow? 
What if your house be small? 
There is a Guest is coming 
Will glorify it all. 


There was a joyous hostler 
Who knelt on Christmas morn 
Beside the radiant manger 
Wherein his Lord was born. 
His heart was full of laughter, 
His soul was full of bliss, 
When Jesus, on his Mother’s lap, 
Gave him his hand to kiss. 


Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no stranger out, 

Take from your soul’s great portal 
The barrier of doubt. 

To humble folk and weary 
Give hearty weicoming, 

Your breast shall be to-morrow 
The cradle of a King. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale University 
addressed the Greater Boston Union 
Ministers’ Meeting at Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 10. 
large audience and his address was en- 
thusiastically .received. Professor Davis 
pointed out the three great weaknesses of 
the Bolshevism of Russia, dogmatic com- 
munism, dogmatic atheism, and complete 
autocracy. He then described some of 
the interesting experiments which the 
Bolshevist Government has undertaken. 
He said that many of the excesses so 
violently criticised in the United States 
are due to a reaction after the long years 
of repression under the Czars. Autocratic 
as the communist government is, condi- 
tions, he said, are infinitely better than 
they were in the time of the monarchy. 
Following his address there was a very in- 
teresting question period, Mr. Davis do- 
ing some of his best work at this time. 

Replying to the question of a hostile 
woman in the back row who expressed 
fear of Soviet propaganda in the United 
States, Mr. Davis said frankly that un- 
questionably there was some propaganda, 
but that Senator Borah with all the re- 
sources of the Government back of him 
had made an investigation of it and had 
found it negligible. Mr. Davis also said 
that most people who looked into the ques- 
tion merely laughed at the fears of some 
of the 100 per cent Americans. He de- 
scribed the action of Masaryk when head 
of the Czech army. The Bolshevists 
asked permission to send agents into his 
army. Masaryk replied, ‘“‘Let them come.’’ 
After the Bolshevik agents had distributed 
all the literature they chose and had full 
liberty to make addresses and interview 
soldiers individually, they succeeded in 
getting just seventy-five converts. Mas- 
aryk said, ‘‘Take them away as soon as 
you choose,’”’ and his army was infinitely 
better off without them. Mr. Davis 
took the position that the more freedom 
we give to people to carry on their propa- 
ganda the more quickly will it die out if it 
is of the type of the Bolshevist propaganda. 

Mr. Davis is one of the most interesting 
speakers who has appeared before the 
Boston ministers. Born of American 
parents at Kyoto, Japan, in 1891, he was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1913, 
and from Union Theological Seminary in 
1920, taking his doctor’s degree at Colum- 
bia in 1919. He was engaged in civie work 
for a few years before the war and then 
became secretary to Dr. Grenfell in Lab- 
rador. Between 1916 and 1918 he was 
in charge of Russian War Relief Work for 
the Y. M. C. A., and made a survey of 
Russians in America for the Interchurch 
World Movement. After spending three 
years as an assistant professor at Dart- 
mouth he was called to the Stark Chair of 
Practical Philanthropy at Yale Divinity 
School, which position he has held since 
1924. 


There was an unusually 


He was in Russia during the summers of 
1926, 1927 and 1928. He speaks the 
language fluently and has been allowed to 
circulate freely among workmen and 
peasants alike. He is the author of many 
volumes and one of the editors of the 
Journal of Social Forces. 

Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, who has at- 
tained considerable notoriety throughout 
New England because of his militaristic 
attitude, offered a resolution after the ad- 
dress by Professor Davis which set forth 
that several speakers of radical tendencies 
had been invited to Boston within the last 
year under the auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, and that, 
inasmuch as the Protestant clergy are 
charged with leaning more and more in 
the direction of radical ideas, therefore 
the meeting desired to go on record as 
saying that its interest in radical notions 
was purely academic and that it reaffirmed 
whole-hearted allegiance to the govern- 
ment of Washington and Lincoln as it now 
is. This was laid upon the table by an 
overwhelming vote, not because a single 
individual present could not reaffirm his 
allegiance to the government of the United 
States, but because the resolution was an 
unmistakable attack upon the speaker 
and also carried with it the implication 
that things ought never to be changed. 
There were 152 votes to table the resolu- 
tion, and Dr. Bigelow and three others 
voted against the motion. The meeting 
with even greater unanimity tabled the 
resolution attacking Rev. George L. 
Paine, president of the Boston Federation 
of Churches. 


* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND MINISTERS 


Universalist ministers in Rhode Island 
has organized a social and literary get- 
together which meets monthly. In October 
Rev. Charles P. Hall of Pawtucket was 
host, in November Rev. George Thorburn 
of Pawtucket entertained the group and 
on Dec. 11 the meeting was held with 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket. Those present that evening 
were: William Couden, First Church, 
Providence; Fred C. Leining, Mediator, 
Providence: Charles P. Hall, Valley Falls; 
George H. Thorburn, Pawtucket; Morgan 
G. Pease, East Providence: Charles 
Porter-Sherley, Bell St. Chapel, Provi- 
dence; Clinton K. Davies, Parkside Com- 
munity Church, Providence; Arthur M. 
Soule, Harrisville; E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Woonsocket; and Mr. Wm. Macpherson, 
of Providence, a friend of Mr. Couden. 
The literary part of the gathering consisted 
of the presentation of a very thoughtful 
paper by Dr. Pease, on ‘“‘Modern Methods 
of Healing.’’ Dr. Pease is a chiropractor 
physician as well as an ordained minister. 
The next meeting will be on Jan. 8, 1928, 
at the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
as guests of Rey. and Mrs. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, who are soon to leave us for their new 
work in New York state. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution fer sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profesesd, 


a 


Editorial 


IS IT TRUE? 

N one of his most poignant and searching chap- 
ters, “The Need of Christian Preaching,” Karl 
Barth, the new Luther of Germany, says that 

there is one question in the minds of the congregation 
that will not down: “Js zt true?” The question sel- 
dom meets the minister openly or with great urgency, 
he tells us, but “we must not be deceived by their 
silence.” They (the people of the congregation) 
long with passionate intensity for the word “which 
promises grace in judgment, life in death and the be- 
yond in the here and now—God’s word.” 

As we come up to the Christmas season, the one 
question of transcendent importance for ministers 
and people alike is how can we increase that certainty. 

We can be well assured on one point. We need 
not worry about the truth or falsity of the Christmas 
legends—we need not even worry about the truth or 
falsity of what we take to be Christmas history—if we 
can reassure ourselves and others that the foundation 
of our faith is true. We need just one thing—the Holy 
and Loving God—but that we do need. We hunger 
and thirst without God. We starve in what seems to 
be abundance. We find our wealth turning to dust 
and ashes. There is no health or peace in us, except 
we find the Living God. Even in the hilarity of 
Christmas Day there will be an undertone of disquiet, 
and as the day passes a great sadness will come over 
us, unless we get something of this certainty. We 
must find God or perish, and we must find ways to 
communicate our discovery to those who come asking 
“Ts it true?” 

We are reminded by the Christmas season of 
several things which deepen our faith in God. One 
is the number of people in this world who have had 
occasion like the shepherds to return to their humble 
tasks glorifying and praising God for the wonderful 
things they have seen and heard. If all religious 
faith is self-deception, what an enormous amount of 
it there has been and is. It is not easy for us to 
swallow this hypothesis. “Age after age the living 
seek thee and find that of thy faithfulness there is no 
end.” 

Then the generosity of man comes out at Christ- 

Admit that we ought to be just as generous 

Still the 


mas. 
always, admit also that most of us are not. 


almost universal exhibition of good will at Christmas 
makes us see what isin man. If you say that some of 
this good will exhibits itself in unintelligent ways we 
have to concede it. The supreme fact is that it is 
there at all. 

And if you look at it closely you will find some of 
it showing itself in marvelously intelligent ways, 
for example in the desire that the poor man may not 
only receive a turkey but economically climb where 
he can buy one for himself, in the attempt to remove 
misunderstanding and create a family of nations, in 
work to transcend the barriers of race and creed. 
There is more intelligent good will to-day than ever 
before in history—Christmas helps us see it. 

The life of Jesus is studied again at Christmas. 
That strengthens the certainty. To be sure some deny 
that he is a historic character, and some give all their 
time to buttressing an old theory about his nature. 
The great number of us however honestly believe that 
in his life we actually possess a man who was consist- 
ent, truly unselfish, sublimely pure, filled with un- 
dying love for others, wonderfully wise, sure of God, 
a historic character who gave up his life to serve God 
and man. Christmas—his birthday as we call it— 
brings him near to us or us to him, and in his presence 
doubt leaves us. 

We ourselves are apt to be at our best at Christ- 
mas, and that has a deal to do with our certainty. It 
is so much easier to have faith when we have forgiven 
our enemy, put our heel on our avarice, and cast out 
our other seven devils. 

We do not mean that any of these things or all 
of them together can give us the great certainty, nor 
are we so foolish as to hold that by logic God ever 
can be proved. We simply state here the religions 
problem of Christmas. 

Is it true? To sense the problem makes us hum- 
ble. When we humble ourselves before the Great 
Mystery, a voice may break through. 

Through this poor medium of words on paper, let 
us set down our faith: Not because a star moved in a 
miraculous way before the wise man, but because 
millions of stars move in glory now, not because at 
Bethlehem there was a beautiful exhibition of mother 
love, but because through the ages such love has been 
a bedrock fact of the universe, not alone because 
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Jesus Christ came, but because anybody ever came, 
standing on his feet, looking up at the sky, reaching 
out a helping hand—we believe. 

If we can not do much with the question, Is it 
true? we can console ourselves with the reflection that 
if God is He doubtless is our partner in our attempts 
to answer the question. Perhaps, as Barth says, 
He is only waiting for us to empty ourselves of our 
self-sufficiency to use us to build a mighty faith on 
earth. 

* * 


TWO KINDS OF LIBERALS 


HERE are two kinds of liberals in the so-called 
Liberal Church—those who object to the name 
Christian and those who love it. Confidentially, 

this classification is more or less nonsensical, because 
in fact there are as many kinds of liberals as there 
are kinds of people. Broadly speaking, however, the 
classification will do. It is clear that in the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches we have a number of 
people who honestly fear that our use of the word 
Christian is limiting and hampering us, deceiving 
other people, and in a way stultifying ourselves. 
Just as clear is it that we have many who are shocked 
and saddened by the mere assertion that any Uni- 
versalist does not want to be called a Christian. 

Some of the letters which we are publishing on 
this subject are based on misunderstanding, but others 
it is easy to see are written by people of great ability. 

We think that there is a real difference here, and 
that it is foolish to gloss it over, yet nothing will be 
gained by exaggerating it. 

The radicals on this subject are not materialists, 
but spiritually-minded people. They are not taking 
the popular side as far as our own church is concerned, 
but the unpopular. They are not people who are 
lukewarm or indifferent about the progress of man- 
kind, but they are burning with zeal and enthusiasm. 
They are keen to liberate the mind and to lift the race. 
We who disagree with them must not forget this. 

The conservatives who want to go on using the 
old terms are not all mossbacks or standpatters. 
Some of them are as intelligent and as well read as 
the other fellows. They are just as great idealists. 
They stand just as strongly for courage, self-sacrifice, 
service. They say justly that a thing is not necessarily 
false or time-serving because it is popular, nor true 
because it is held by a minority. And so both types 
often agree on the full use of the minds God has given 
us, on the fundamental nature of the love that binds 
us together, on the possibility of human beings accom- 
plishing something for this old world, and on the 
beauty of service. These agreements will enable us 
to go on together if we only let them come to the 
front and stay there. 

If people do not think that there is any use at- 
tempting things for the race, and if they hold that 
life is pretty much an accident, it is clear to us that 
they do not belong in the Universalist Church or any 
church. If they want to stick around we shall treat 
them in a friendly way in the hope that we may put 
some faith into them, but we-shall frankly say that 
there has to be some faith, in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word, to make a church member. 
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We must not exaggerate our differences, and we 
must not ignore them. We can not progress in- 
tellectually by eliminating argument, so we favor 
frank, full, free discussion. 

Our own views are well known. We love the 
word Christian. We rejoice in the Christian faith. 
We believe that the hope of the world lies in the con- 
tent of that faith, and that we would throw away one 
of our most effective tools if we discarded the name 
derived from one of the titles of the greatest exponent 
of the faith. And we are entitled to use the word if 


anybody is. We are not a new outfit, just setting up 
in business. We have come down the line with the 
others. We are a branch of the same genealogical 


tree. Everybody in the Christian Church to-day is a 
cousin, an uncle, or other relative of ours. Every 
generation is different from the preceding generations. 
If we ought to give up the name because we have 
changed our beliefs, everybody else in the church 
ought to do so. We are not unique in the matter of 
progress. If yousay that nobody isentitled to be called 
Christian who does not hold a belief in the vicarious 
atonement, we ask which one of ten thousand beliefs 
in the vicarious atonement is to be the test. 

Because we do feel so strongly about using the 
Christian name, it behooves us to take pains to under- 
stand the people who want to drop it. They believe 
in the brotherhood of man, and assert that they can 
have closer fellowship with Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists and other non-Christians, if they do not call 
themselves by that name. It is not wrong to want 
fellowship with these others. It is right. It is what 
we all claim we are trying to promote. It is quite 
true that some Jews hate the name Christian because 
of the cruel way in which so-called Christians have 
treated them. But we insist that if so-called Chris- 
tians who massacred Jews have put a false meaning 
into the word, it is up to us to redeem the word and not 
drop it. Besides, we are ignoring the millions in every 
age called Christians who have not persecuted, but 
have exhibited the life of love. 

There are two kinds of liberals—only one is not 
always liberal. The most amazing, grotesque, para- 


doxical lack of liberalism on the part of one largegroup ~ | 


in the Liberal Church is their inability to be happy in 
the company of people more conservative or orthodox 
than they are, no matter how exalted their characters. 
All intellectuality for them consists in knowledge of 
and use of the jargon they have decided is the proper 
jargon in which to state their faith and doubt. One 
mighty in prayer can not be intellectual. One mighty 
in service may be all very well in his way, but he is not 
intellectual. One who has achieved something near 
perfection in building a character, if he perchance 
uses an old creed is not intellectual. They are happy 
only with the intellectuals, 7. e., those who use their 
shibboleths. The other liberal—to us the true lib- 
eral—is happy only in a fellowship as wide as men of 
faith and good will. He does not exclude those of 
doubt and ill will, but in making a church to propagate 
faith and good will he knows that those without faith 
and good will exclude themselves. 

We want the company of the men and women of 
Christian spirit who are so “broad” that they no 
longer will use the name. But we also want the com- 
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pany of men and women of the Christian spirit 
“narrow” that they believe Jesus was born of a virgin. 
To us the essential thing in a Christian is the Christian 
spirit—and whatever forms, creeds, systems, create 
that spirit we shall not only tolerate but examine with 
interest and sympathy, in the hope that somewhere 
embedded in them may be the jewel truth we are seek- 
ing. 

In a nutshell: Because the life of Jesus, who was 
called the Christ, was a life of faith and good will, be- 
cause the tests set up by Jesus himself were simply 
tests of faith and good will, because the thing that has 
made Christianity go in every age has been faith and 
good will, because the heart of the Christian gospel as 
we know it to-day is faith in a good God and good will 
to all men, we shall give to all men striving to exhibit 
faith and good will the name Christian, and we shall 
labor to keep it as the name which embodies the ideal 
of the Universalist Church. 

If Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, or even a 
few Unitarians and Universalists, object to the name, 
we shall not force it on them. Whether they use it or 
not, they will be welcome to our company provided 
they can put up with the company we keep. 

* * 


THE HEART OF THE CHRISTMAS FAITH 
(Written for the Boston Herald.) 

HE Christmas faith is not accepting as true every- 
thing that has been told us about Christ or 
about Christmas. It may take different forms. 

It may be tied up with many differing doctrines. But 
in substance it is the faith that Jesus Christ was not 
mistaken about the One in whom he put his trust. 

This world did not come by accident. It came 
from God. God is not far off, difficult to reach, hard 
to placate. He is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our Father. This world and all in it belong to 
Him. For it all there is a plan, and we are in that plan 
and have a part in working it out. If we have faith 
that there is an Infinite Power, Wisdom and Love 
to which we can turn, trinity, unity, neither, both, or 
more, we have the Christmas faith. 

The Christmas faith is a willingness to live our 
lives on the basis of the proposition that there is a 

_God, no matter how little we can prove it, and do our 
part under His Divine Plan to make heaven here on 
earth. And it is a willingness also to trust absolutely 
about a future which we can not see. 

There are many people who have the Christmas 
faith but do not know it. They think they have lost 
faith in God, but just the same they go on living as if 
there were a God and go on trying to promote “‘peace 

on earth, good will among men.” The root of it is 

in them. Eventually they will find out. They show 
their faith in their works. 

There are other people who have the Christmas 
faith and much surplus baggage alonig with it. They 
think that the surplus baggage of dogma or ritual is 
the essential thing. The essential is the foundation 
belief in a Good and Loving God. 

We do wrong when we withhold sympathy from 
them because they believe so much more than we do. 
If they believe in God and in duty, if they are giving 
themselves to service in the spirit of Christ, they are 


in the one indivisible church of Christ, no matter how 
many creeds they may wrap around their faith. 

How much it would add to our Christmas joy if 
all of us in the household of faith, radical, liberal and 
conservative, could only recognize one another, if 
behind the elaborate ritual of a Catholic cathedral, 
non-Catholics could see the bedrock truth which it is 
designed to promote, and if behind the iconoclasm of 
the radical, the non-radical could recognize a hatred 
of sham so deep it amounts to a love of the essential 
truth which the conservatives themselves profess. 

Wherever men are trying to find God, lead others 
to God, make the Kingdom of God come on earth, 
there is the Christmas faith. It is not confined to 
the church and it often is revealed in its noblest form 
in the synagogue. Why not? He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day as was his custom. 

Of course it is impossible to have a Christmas 
faith without giving ourselves freely, gladly, intelli- 
gently, to the Christmas activities that bring joy to 
our fellow men. 

Something is wrong with our faith if we find our- 
selves rebelling over the things we have to do at Christ- 
mas. It may be that we have hardened our hearts 
against our brother. It may be that we have picked 
out the wrong things to do. 

The Christ child was about as poor, as helpless, as 
needy, as any child who ever came on earth. Those 
legions of angels, those miraculous wise men, clearly 
understood, probably would be found to be the poor 


' people of the village, used then, as now, by God as 


His Divine Messengers. 

The nearer we can get to service of the hard 
pressed, the heavy laden, the weak and discouraged, 
the more we can make them realize that somebody 
cares and that there are Divine possibilities in them- 
selves, the nearer we shall come to exhibiting the heart 
of the Christmas faith. 


* * 


SOON OR LATE IRRESISTIBLE 
HE organic unity of the Protestant Churches to 
come when we are gone, can be underwritten 
in our day.’’ 

With these moving words Dr. Turk of Portland 
closed his address at the recent New England Confer- 
ence on Church Union. al 

We would say such things more frequently but 
for one thing. It is so easy, so safe, so popular, to 
urge unity or union that will come when we are gone. 
When the old elder begins to shift uneasily or scowl 
at us during our talk on church union, if we only will 
hastily slip in the words, ‘‘It may not come in our 
time,” or, ‘“Probably we shall not live to see it,” or 
“The next generation will have to put this through,” 
the tension will be relaxed. The old elder will lead 
the cheering. It is the man who says, ‘The time is 
ripe,’ “This thing has been pending long enough,” 
or, “Here is a practical step now,” who is called the 
“dangerous fellow,” ‘“‘extreme,’’ perhaps even “‘dis- 
loyal.” 

There is a great truth, however, in words like 
Dr. Turk’s. The things we do that are right, wise, 
kind, add to the momentum of a movement that soon 
or late will be irresistible. 
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The Shepherds Return 


Harold E. B. Speight 


““And the shepherds returned, glorifying and prais- 
ing God.”’ 

a ©) HEPHERDS are men who think about what 
MNS they see. They spend long days and nights 
in quiet places, and they have time to think. 
Eads They are men of few words, but when they 
speak it is of things they know. They do not quickly 
forget events which disturb the normal round of their 
tasks; unusual occurrences provide them with a calen- 
dar of memorable days and years. 

So it was that one of the first Christian apostles, 
passing through northern Judea on his way to Syria, 
and testifying as he went to the Messiah God had 
raised up, found in an obscure village among the hills 
an old man who still remembered the night of Jesus’ 
birth. 

He had reached the village as the sun set, and 
in the twilight he sat talking with the elders, recalling 
to their minds the words of the prophets and seers 
of olden days. Their eyes brightened and they lis- 
tened with eager attention as he recited the words of 
golden promise. When he ceased to speak, they broke 
out into a confusion of tongues in which were mingled 
exclamations of pious gratitude to the Holy One of 
Israel and angry curses directed against the harsh 
and extortionate hirelings of the hated foreigner. 
The rule of Rome seemed to make a mockery of the 
prophetic pictures of Israel’s day of freedom, wealth, 
and power. Raising his voice, the young stranger 
interrupted the murmurings with startling words: 
“Brethren, these scriptures have been fulfilled. We 
have seen the Messiah, so long promised, so long 
awaited by our fathers. He was born the son of 
Joseph and Mary, of Nazareth. When John came 
preaching repentance and proclaiming God’s King- 
dom, this Jesus went with the throngs to greet him 
at the Jordan and was baptized with the rest. Anda 
power from on high descended upon him that day, 
so that all the world followed after him, and he 
healed many. Twelve of us went with him, and he 
gave us also power over unclean spirits.” 

By this time the listeners were quiet again, 
pressing closer round the stranger. As he went on 
with his story his words brought from his hearers 


comments of wonder and joy. They gladly heard - 


his account of the Messiah’s treatment of the crafty 
and hard priests at Jerusalem. But when he came to 
the dark ending of the story, anger and incredulity 
were in their upraised voices. What kind of Messiah 
could this be, accepting ignominious death at the 
hands of Roman soldiers? The earnest assurance of 
the speaker that he and some of his friends had seen 
and talked with Jesus in the weeks following his 
crucifixion seemed to discredit at once all that he had 
said. Some laughed, others yawned without attempt 
at concealment, and some would have denied the 
hospitality of their village to the demented fellow. 
““Assuredly,”’ they said, “he is accursed of God 
for some terrible sin. It is not meet that he should 
remain. He will pollute the whole village. Messiah 
¢ to come to rule over us as a king and make us the 


greatest of all peoples. This man’s prattle about a 
Messiah dying as a crucified evil-doer and rising from 
the tomb to be seen of men is blasphemous. Away 
with him!” 

It was then that the old man on the edge of the 
circle, who had not as yet spoken, made his way for- 
ward and laid a kindly hand on the stranger’s shoulder. 

“Young man, bless my humble house with your 
presence this night, and on the morrow we will hear 
more. The tidings you bring are welcome to my 
heart. Come, and I will ask you many things while 
you refresh yourself.”’ 

Of the things the old man heard while he and his 
guest sat under the stars on the house-top, I can not 
tell. Those things have been often told. But he 
himself had a story to tell, and that has never been 
heard before. 

“Years ago,” he said, “I was a keeper of sheep 
for my father. I was but a boy and not too stout of 
heart. One cold, bright night, before winter was 
fully upon us and while we were still keeping the 
sheep at pasture on the lower hill-slopes near Beth- 
lehem, I was fearful of bears and other beasts, so I 
brought my sheep close to the other flocks. I joined 
the other shepherds and we walked together, talking 
of the ailments of our sheep, of the bears that had 
wrought damage in neighboring flocks, and like things 
that will occupy a shepherd’s mind. Suddenly the 
bright starlight seemed to grow brighter still, ac oss 
the heavens hung a curtain of light, fold upon fold, 
and the ground was as clear as at noon. The sheep 
were startled, but we were yet more amazed, even 
unto terror. Already we were asking ourselves what 
these things might mean when a voice sounded, as of 
an angel of the Lord, yet we knew not whence came 
its words. ‘Good tidings I bring,’ said the Voice, 
‘good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.’ 
Those words I heard plainly. Others said the angel 
also told us we must go to Bethlehem and that we 
should find there a babe lying in a manger. And the 
heavens seemed to ring with songs of joy, of glory to 
God and peace on earth. When all was still again, 


and the bright light was departed from the sky, it 


was my older brother who spoke first. ‘Let us go,’ 
he said, ‘even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass.’ And we ran to the village, 
leaving our flocks unguarded—I remember how I 
feared for their safety. And beside the inn we saw 
lights in the stable and found there a great stir of 


people. A woman had been delivered of her first-born ° 


son, and we told the father and mother, and all who 
stood around, that angels had proclaimed this child 
Messiah, the Anointed of God. Then we returned 
to our flocks, glorifying and praising God for all the 
things we had seen and heard.” 

The stranger was deeply moved by the old shep- 
herd’s story. Jesus had told even his closest friends 
so little of his childhood, and never before had this 
disciple heard of the humble birth thus welcomed by 
the angels of God. The old man’s tale seemed to ex- 


plain so many things he had never understood. Now | 
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it became clear that God had raised up Jesus to de- 
liver Israel, even from his birth. The young carpen- 
ter’s discovery of his mission, when John came out of 
the wilderness proclaiming the Kingdom, was the 
accomplishment of a purpose God had made known 
in the angel-song; the hidden years at the bench in 
Nazareth now had their meaning and fulfilment. 

So much was now clear, but there were questions 
which stirred in the apostle’s mind, and at last he 
could keep them back no longer. Why were none of 
these shepherds found among those who in after 
years followed Jesus? When Jesus was sought by 
the hungry crowds, who found meat and drink in his 
words of wisdom, where were those who had glorified 
and praised God for his birth at Bethlehem? When 
he went up to Jerusalem to brave the worst his ene- 
mies could do, why were not the sturdy shepherds 
from the hill-country at his side? Such were the 
questionings he voiced, albeit gently and with great 
respect. 

“Ah, my son, your words are the judgment of 
God,” was the old man’s answer. “We returned from 
Bethlehem to our sheep, praising God, but as the days 
passed the wonder of it all was lost in argument. 
My brother, he who had been the first to say, ‘Let 
us go to Bethlehem,’ was now the first to say that we 
had been fools. “The strange lights in the sky,’ said 
he, ‘were not so marvelous as we thought. I told 
my grandfather about them, and he said he had seen 
just such a sight many years before.’ When I asked 
my brother about the voice, which I myself had heard, 
he said some pious youth must have been wandering 
beyond the village bounds below us in the hollow, 
singing a psalm, his voice echoing to us from hill to 
hill. A few days later another of our company spoke 
scornfully of our adventure. ‘To think,’ he said, 
‘that we should be so easily deluded! A child is born 
in Bethlehem—as many a child has been born there— 
and we are drawn by the excitement to the stable 
where he is delivered. Of course there never was 
such a child before. That was what I heard my own 
mother say when my little brother Benjamin was 
born. But that such a helpless creature lying there 
in the straw among the asses and oxen should be 
God’s Anointed—how did we ever dream such a 
thing could be? Have we not heard that Messiah is 
to be our Deliverer, and that dominion will be his, 
even as saith Daniel, His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed? How then look 
we for our deliverance from this babe? Will our 
King come out of Nazareth? Because a child is born 
in David’s village, shall we say he too is to be a king? 
Not in a puling child, but in a warrior like Judas of 
the Maccabees, will God answer our prayers for help.’ 

“‘And there was not one of us then who had faith 
in small beginnings,”’ went on the old man. “What say 
you Jesus said, ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation . . . first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear?’ Even so thought I then, 
but I was not well favored with words and the rest 
laughed at my childish arguments. Their laughter 
destroyed my faith. And yet, had my eyes been 
opened, as Jesus has opened yours, I might have seen 
all about me the witness that God works mightily 


through small and weak things. I watered my sheep 
at a deep pool in a stream that ran across my father’s 
land. A little stream it was, but where it fell over a 
rock it had cut deeply into the hill. God works like 
that stream. If we despise the drop of water because 
it is small, we are despising the might of God. 

“The last time my companions and I spoke to- 
gether of that strange night, I declared that God would 
doubtless make a great leader of the babe we had 
seen, but once again they Iaughed me to scorn. ‘A 
great leader?’ they cried. ‘But he who is to-day a 
babe at the breast can not begin to lead men till a 
score of years have passed.’ Nor could I make 
answer. Another said, ‘It is to-day that we ask 
God’s help against our oppressors, and it is poor 
comfort to tell us that when we are old the help we 
seek will come to us. What use can we then make of 
the glory that may come to Israel?’ 

“And so faith left our hearts, and we who had 
returned glorifying and praising God lost the great 
hope that had stirred us. And these long years I 
have pondered what befell that night. Sometimes 
I have thought I would go up again to Jerusalem—it is 
many years since I have been there—and inquire 
whether any had heard of this child. But my doubts 
answered me that if he had indeed been God’s Anointed 
the word would have spread even to our village. I 
have never cared much to go up to the festivals, the 
throng presses so upon one, and the priests make much 
of things I never understood. So, while the memory 
has been kept alive, the assurance has grown dim. 


- Now has the Lord surely sent you to rebuke me for 


my little faith.” 

There was a long silence. Then the apostle said: 
“How would our Master have loved you! He was 
indeed the Savior whom the angels welcomed while 
you watched your flocks, but he told us often how 
patient we must be, how much faith we must have. 
All too often he saw in us, his closest friends and 
followers, how a bright hope may become dim. He 
forgave us because he understood. When he saw 
the danger that the priests would kill him as a disturber 
of settled things, he told us he would not leave us 
without comfort, but would send a spirit into our 
hearts that would show us the way and interpret to 
us all that he had said. It has been even as he said. 
At first we thought he would return quickly to take 
up his Kingdom. Some of us were sure he had prom- 
ised that. But now we see that his Kingdom must 
come in the hearts of men, even as he said, “he King- 
dom of God is within you.’ So we go from village to 
village telling the good news and gathering together 
those: who will receive his spirit.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, “your task, my son, is a 
great one, and great must be your faith. The mighty 
ones of the world are seated upon strong thrones, and 
the word of wisdom in your mouth will seem foolish- 
ness to them. They will cast you into their prisons 
for proclaiming a kingdom of love and peace, for in 
such a kingdom those who live by the sword will have 
no place. By might and by power are their king- 
doms established. The God they know and worship 
is the might of their own strong arm, and they will 
have none of a God of love who cares for the poor and 
needy. But go, give the word to those that will hear. 
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It is a seed, even as you say the Master told you, and 
in every seed there is promise of a tree: This is a day 
of small things, but it has in it the promise of that 
Day of God proclaimed of old by our prophets. Go 
on your way in the strength the Lord shall give you. 
As for me’—the light of a great resolve shone in the 
old man’s eyes—‘“‘I will make my way back to Bethle- 
hem and seek out those who were with me on that 
night so long ago. My brother is among those who 
sleep, but the rest I will find with God’s help, and I 


will tell them that the word of the angel is fulfilled. 
Great will be their rejoicing.” 

With a full heart the stranger took leave of his 
host when the morrow came, but not until he had to d 
the villagers more of the words and deeds of the Mas- 
ter. Years later, on one of his journeys in distant 
Thrace, he met Luke the friend, and beloved physician 
of Paul, and confided to him all that the old man had 
said. Perhaps that is how Luke came to know the 
story of the shepherds. 


The Incarnation 


An Address for the Christmas Communion 


John Clarence Petrie 


i & German mystic, Angelus Silesius, which 


>) HERE is a little verse of poetry written by a 
ee kis 
Cc runs as follows: 


om | 


Wird Christus tausendmal 
Zu Bethlehem geboren 
Und nicht in dir: du bleibst 
Noch ewiglich verloren. 


The thought expressed freely is this: Christ might 
have been born a thousand times in Bethlehem and 
yet in vain so far as I individually am concerned unless 
his spirit is also born in my heart. And this I set 
forth this Christmas day as the thought we should 
bring to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

This communion is a dramatic parable of the 
birth of Christ. It is as much dramatic in kind as 
the most elaborate mass that will be celebrated to-day 
in any Catholic cathedral. The vestments of the 
priest, the incense, the flickering tapers, the sonorous 
chanting of the plainsong, the ringing of the Sanctus 
bell, all these may be lacking, and yet our simple 
communion service is a drama and a parable. We 
may not affirm that the words of the celebrant bring 
the actual body and blood of Christ into the elements 
of bread and wine so that only the appearances of 
bread and wine remain while the substance is very 
God; we may not bow low in bodily adoration as the 
words ““This is my body”’ are pronounced; and yet we 


shall still believe that this unadorned breaking of bread’ 


and sharing of a cup symbolizes the Real Presence 
of God and of Christ. 

God is everywhere. Yes. God is a pure spirit 
and must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Yes. 
But also man is a creature of body as well as spirit. 
He knows no disembodied mind, no disembodied 
spirit, no disembodied goodness, truth, or beauty. 
All that man calls spirit he sees clothed in a body of 
some sort. This communion of bread and wine is 
not to localize a presence of God, but to make more 
vivid that presence through the performance of a 
bodily action. ; 

The reality of our neighbors is a fact. The 
brotherhood of man is an article of Christian faith. 
Neither that reality nor that belief is created by the 
partaking of the cup. But the communion is an acted 
parable intended to vivify what we are too prone to 
forget—that we are members one of another. 

The communion whenever celebrated and wher- 


ever, no matter by what group of believers, nor with 
what ceremonies, always has two central ideas, one 
the Presence of God with whom we commune, the 
other the Brotherhood of Man with whom we also 
commune. At Christmas time we remember par- 
ticularly that emergence into humanity of the life of 
God which occurred when Jesus of Nazareth was 
born. And when we celebrate the festival by repeat- 
ing the supper which he ate on that last Thursday 
night with his disciples we have in mind not so much 
the sufferings and death of Good Friday but the fact 
that he was born at all. 

Bethlehem marked the great turning point in 
the world’s history. In science we look to the labora- 
tory. In history we look to the scholars. In eco- 
nomics we look to the economists. In psychology we 
look to the experts in that field. But when we want 
to catch the spirit of religion, when we wish to know 
what are the eternal Jaws of right and wrong that lie 
at the heart of the universe, when we want to know 
what God is like, we look back two thousand years. 
When we have been selfish we shame ourselves by 
considering our lives in the light of that life lived in 
Galilee. When we find ourselves being lost in the so- 
called scientific struggle for survival at the expense 
of our brothers it is the truth set forth by the Naz- 
arene as to the real nature of creative evolution that 
recalls us to our senses. When we see the many fail- 
ures of humankind, the continuance of war, the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong, the mad rush 
for power, and wealth, and prestige at the expense of 
true human values, it is with a blush that we realize 
the true cause of our predicaments. We have been 
violating the law of the universe, which is the law of 
love. And we remember that two thousand years ago 
Jesus taught that not by self-agerandizement but by 
self-sacrifice would the Kingdom come into being. 

To-day we gather round the Lord’s table to re- 
member him, his birth, his teachings, the hope he put 
into the downtrodden, the weary and discouraged. 
This communion does not create the Kingdom of God. 
We must create that. If we allow the communion 
to become our idea of religion we have missed its 
meaning. Weshall have made the symbol a substitute 
for the reality. If I rise from my knees this morning 
to return to the world without my sense of the pres- 
ence of God and the brotherhood of man being deep- 
ened and quickened, just what gain have I? 
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From here I step out into the street. I return to 
my home. Will that home be the happier, the more 
peaceful, because of what I have done here this 
morning? Will I remember to hold my tongue, to 
keep back a scowl, a word of envy, a carping and cheap 
criticism, because this morning my spirit communed 
with one so much greater than I that I am able to 
rise above such pettiness? Then indeed has Christ 
been born again—and in my very heart and soul. 
Do I step forth to rejoice in the beauties of nature 
and to be grateful as I never have been before? Do I 
rejoice in the opportunities for service that lie before 
me? Do I go forth from this church with myself no 
longer at the center of things but with God at the 
center? Then indeed has there been a Real Presence 
in this communion, a Presence more real than could 
be created by the laying on of ecclesiastical hands 
alone, or by priestly consecration alone. Here has 
been a Bethlehem that no Higher Criticism can take 


away. For Christ has been born again in a human 
soul. 

We all know the legend of St. Christopher, who 
bore a stranger across the torrent only to discover 
that it was Christ whom he had helped and whom he 
had borne in his arms. The acted parable of the 
Lord’s Supper is like the legend of St. Christopher. 
As the bread and wine partaken in common signify 
the presence of God and the brotherhood of man, so 
should our lives be lived as to give living demonstra- 
tions of the divine burden we carry. Christopher— 
Christ-bearer. This is the sacramental principle, 
that we should go forth as living embodiments of 
the spirit of Christ. 

To return to our little German poem. “And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’’ 
When? ‘Two thousand years ago? Of what avail is 
that to me unless I can say that this day his life is 
born anew in mine? 


Universalism and Incarnation 
Robert Whitaker 


<A RISTMAS is at once the most universal 
}} and the most highly particularized holiday 
that we have. It is kept everywhere, and 

2D was kept long before the Christian era 
5 because its rootage is in the natural rejoicing 
of men and women, under ordinary climatic condi- 


tions, at the turning of the sun in the heavens, and . 


the prospect of spring. 

Yet to-day it is recognized by raitions in every 
land as the anniversary of an individual birth, as in- 
dicated in the first syllable of the word Christmas. 
And the second syllable, which recalls that it was 
originally ‘‘Christ’s-mass,” specializes the meaning 
of the day even more, as it associates the Christmas 
anniversary with a particular view of Christ’s rela- 
tion to men. It is the “incarnation” in its intensest 
form which is here set forth. 

This double specialization of Christmas, identi- 
fying the day with the advent of an individual, and 
with a certain view as to the relation of this supreme 
individual of the ages, through his incarnation of God 
in himself, to the salvation of all mankind, seems to 
remove the orthodox religious view of the day from 
any possible reconciliation with either its natural, 
solar origin, or with the more developed materialism 
of our time. The religious doctrine seems altogether 
too narrow for the thinking of.our day. 

And it is too narrow, too antiquated, too out of 
harmony with the naturalism and universalism which 
will more and more prevail if our understanding of 
the spiritual values which are shrined in the orthodox 
formulas is the final word as to their possible sig- 
nificance. However, the fact that this doctrine of 
incarnation is itself so wide-spread, and that it so 
persists in the popular churches, and even in large 
sections of the liberal fellowship, ought to teach us 
some diffidence with respect to the easy and con- 
temptuous rejection of it which some would insist 
is the inevitable outcome of modern thinking. Just 
as in the world of modern manufacture we are sal- 
vaging unsuspected values from that which seemed 


but refuse to the men and women of yesterday, so are 
the truly scientific of our time turning from the whole- 
sale iconoclasm of the skepticism of former days to 
find in persistent “superstitions” treasures of inter- 
pretation not heretofore seen. 

There is a paragraph in Macaulay’s famous essay 
on John Milton which has long seemed to me to run 
far beyond the rhetorical appreciation which many 
have given it, and to indicate either that the writer 
of it thought more deeply than is commonly credited 
to him, or said a good deal more than he thought. The 
stylistic richness of it has concealed from the multi- 
tude of its readers the depth of the philosophy which 
is there. This is the heart of it: 


“God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the in- 
visible, attracted few worshipers. A philosopher might 
admire so noble a conception; but the crowd turned 
away in disgust from words which presented no images 
to their minds. It was before Deity embodied in a 
human form, walking among men, partaking of their 
infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, 
that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts 
of the Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and the 
fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, 
were humbled in the dust.’’ 


Lord Macaulay accepts here the traditional view 
of the triumph of Christianity over the Roman Em- 
pire, a matter which need not concern us at this 
point. It is, however, the acceptance of this view of 
history on the one hand, and the denial of it on the 
other, which has had much to do with the want of 
proper attention to the thought at the center of his 
argument. The peroration has made us miss the ob- 
servation of fact on which it rests. 

It is a long reach from Macaulay to Karl Marx, 
and those who most believe in Marx would be the 
last to associate anything he said with a justification 
of what is the central doctrine of orthodox Christian- 
ity, or with any possible enlargement of it. Yet it 
may be worth while to take what is undeniably the 
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foundation doctrine of Marx and examine it for any 
possible relation which it has with the doctrine which 
Christians have associated with the oldest and the 
most universal of all man’s anniversaries, and this 
without committing ourselves in advance to the 
acceptance of either doctrine after the manner of 
either Catholic Christianity or certified Marxism. 

In brief the Marxian doctrine holds that social 
evolution is the product of all of us, and not of any 
one of us, or any specialized group of us. The process 
of history, horizontally considered, has to do with the 
handiwork of the common people, the labor of the 
mass of humanity, rather than with the intellectual- 
isms and “culture” of the few. Likewise, Marxism 
holds that the process of history, vertically viewed, 
has to do with the whole vital experience of a man, 
and not chiefly with man as a thinker, that is with the 
head of aman. Men are living beings before they are 
thinking beings, thought proceeds from experience 
much more than experience waits upon thinking, and 
therefore the common needs of all, and the manner in 
which these common needs have been satisfied or 
manipulated, has had more to do with the rise and 
fall of civilizations than all the vaunted activities of 
the great. The saying so widely circulated to-day 
in metaphysical circles, ““As a man thinketh so he is,” 
ought to be reversed, as the larger fact is that as a 
man 7s so he thinketh. 

In other words, if I may carry over a word al- 
most exclusively used in a religious way into the 
realms of total social experience, incarnation is the 
fundamental thing in evolution. Only as “the word 
is made flesh” and “dwells among us” does it become 
real to men. Christianity of the orthodox sort has 
concerned itself with the application of this fact 
in the realm of individual experience, postulating that 
it was necessary for the individual God to become an 
individual man in order that men as persons might 
lay hold of whatever truth is personably appreciable. 
But there remained something more to be said, which 
perhaps is being said incipiently by the “‘materialists” 
of our time—that nothing is real to men except as it 
is materialized, or, if you will allow the word with this 
width of meaning, until it is “imcarnate,” made flesh 
and blood, or made “manifest” at least. 

I am not arguing here for any sectarian, any doc- 
trinaire, concern with Marx. I am simply accepting 
him in the realm of social evolution as I would ac- 
cept Darwin in the world of natural evolution, and, 
taking both of them as primary exponents of methodi- 
eal process, I am asking whether the much dreaded 
“materialism” of our day may not be the beginning of 
a much larger understanding of religion as well as of 
the “‘natural order.” 

There is no getting away from the fact that the 
religious outcry against “materialism” runs flat 
against the contradiction of our everyday experience, 
in the churches quite as much as outside of them. 
Religious folks are as eager for the sound body as 
anybody else, and boast, not without good reason, 
that righteousness makes for physical welfare. So 
also the increased emphasis of the relation of right 
living to abundance cf goods is not without justifica- 
tion in fact. The religious do not live in abstraction, 
any more than other men, at meal time, or when 


they sleep, or as to their use of houses, lands, and 
personal properties. Many of the extreme radicals 
are less property-conscious by far than the majority 
of Christians are, property-consciousness being com- 
monly proportioned not to the theological creed, even 
on the part of those who very consciously abstain 
from much property holding, but to the measure 
in which their activities call for fulness of equipment. 

Great scholars and scientists have questioned 
whether man within the historic period has made any 
progress as a thinker, or as to moral character. The 
thinkers of Greece and the moral heroes of Judaism 
and primitive Christianity challenge any superiority 
we may claim to-day in the intellectual realm or the 
arena of character. But man has achieved a much 
wider ‘“‘manifestation” of his thoughts in fitter physical 
and mechanical expression than ever before, he has 
“Sncarnated”’ himself on a far greater scale than in 
earlier times. If we think of “the word” not in any 
mystical, theological sense, but as the totality of ap- 
propriate wisdom, and of “the flesh” as a con- 
venient designation of materialization, then has the 
progress of civilization been coincident with the in- 
crease of “incarnation.” 

And is not the moral problem to-day how to 
“materialize” the ideas and the ideals we have, 
rather than to increase our stock of abstractions? 
Is not this what is the matter with religion, and with 
all our “higher learning,” that we refuse to make 
justice and brotherhood and love more than ideas, 
or word-symbols of ideas, and will not make them 
into the flesh of our common human relations? 

Space fails me to more than suggest the reaches 
of the revelation which I believe is coming to us 
through this unwisely feared “materialism” of modern 
life. In vain do we protest against it, while bound to 
employ more and more the latest and most improved 
material means for whatever we would effectively do. 
It is not possession, but congestion of possession, 
which we have to challenge. This is true not only as 
to our getting and holding of material goods; it is true 
as to our religious concepts. We do not need to think 
less of Jesus as “the word made flesh,’’ nor do we need 
to be timid in allowing that there have been others in 
whom the light of the divine personal life is peculiarly 
and pre-eminently manifest. Indeed, to universalize 
this personal expression of the infinite, so as to accord 
with the word of the apostle, “that was the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world’’—and has therefore shone through every win- 
dow of character however cobwebbed and befouled— 
is a part of the great task of the universalism of our 
time. Greater yet is the task of translating the whole 
material expression into terms of divine manifestation, 
and realizing that the total process of the natural 
order is included in the unveiling of the divine. So far 
from getting away from the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, we are just beginning to get into sight of it in its 
universal aspects. Until universalism takes over 
materialism, and all that manifests becomes for us 
the incarnation of the Word, we are involved in hope- 
less contradiction between our moral and intellectual 
abstractions and our everyday dependence upon 
“things.”” God is unreal except as we translate Him 
into terms of our total material experience. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
The Schoharie Schoolmaster 


Johannes 


the old home when we children used to 
read “‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster’ or ‘“The 
Hoosier Schoolboy,” by Edward Eggleston, 

: or some of the stories in the Youth’s Com- 
panion about the little red schoolhouses, father was 
apt to indulge im reminiscences of his teaching days. 

In the period just before the Civil War when he 
was coming up to young manhood, all the brighter 
country boys and girls “taught school” as a step up 
in the world. Most of them did not intend to make 
teaching a life work, but took to it to earn money for 
college or business or a start in some profession. All 
five of father’s sisters taught. His older brother, 
Koert, was a famous teacher of singing school. In 
spite of criticisms leveled at this kind of temporary 
teaching, it often brought some of the most virile, 
active, ambitious minds for a time at least into the 
service of the country schools. 

It was perfectly natural for us to grow up a gen- 
eration later, even in a village with its good graded 
school, to think of teachmg as a possible thing for us 
to do. : 

Father supplemented his income as a young 
lawyer by being elected school commissioner, and we 
children, four, five or six years old, went along in the 
buggy and made our first contacts with rural schools. 


Later in high school I went into the teacher 


training class “‘in case I ever should want to teach,” 
although in those days I was sure I wanted to be a 
“lawyer like my father.” At grandfather’s, eight 
miles away in the country, I found an old copy of 
Page’s “Theory and Practise of Teaching,” and read 
it with delight. What McGuffey’s speller was to 
the pupil, Page’s ““Theory and Practise’ was to the 
teacher. 

As I think back about my teaching days, I am 
certain that I taught others mainly in the way I had 
been taught myself. The strongest personalities 
among teachers in the grades and in the high school 
impressed themselves upon me so that both conscious- 
ly and unconsciously I did as they did. Everybody in 
our village praised Burke, the principal, as a driller. 
“The pupils just had to learn,” they said. Therefore 
I would be a driller, without much regard to child 
psychology. Old Squire Knight, who taught long 
years at Sharon, lived again for us in father’s stories. 
He was a great disciplinarian. No big boys ever 
dared try to throw him out of school. So I would 
keep order. “Discipline” and “drill” were the watch 
words when I[ started out as a teacher just sixteen 
years old. “Friendship” and “inspiration” came into 
the scheme of things as we went along. 

My first term in the spring of 1890 was up in 
the hills south of our village, eight miles from home. 


In my father’s law office I signed a contract with the 


trustee, a chunky, friendly, farmer client of my father 
—as fine a man as I ever knew—for fifteen weeks at 
$4.50 a week, to teach district number so and so at 
Patria, in the town of Fulton, the trustee agreeing 
orally to find a boarding and lodging place for me at 


$1.50 per week, the meals to be from Monday noon 
to Friday noon. The other meals I got at home. 
Later I heard that the trustee had to pay $1.75 to 
the farmer who took care of me, so I suppose my in- 
come was really $4.75, but $3.00 was all the cash I 
ever saw. 

One of my brothers would take the big horse and 
drive me to the foot of the mountain three or four 
miles from home every Monday morning, and I would 
go plunging along the rest of the way on foot. In the 
same way Friday nights father or somebody else 
usually would come to meet me. 

Those trips—especially the tramps—were sources 
of inexhaustible delight. I look back on them with 
deepest interest. A plan for some summer ahead 
involves taking that same trip in that same way 
again, and living over again those‘days. 

After this fifteen weeks’ experience—successful 
because the big boys did not throw me out or even try 
to—it was easy to get a larger school with better pay 
down in the valley. Mineral Springs lay on my route 
to Patria, and so I tried for Mineral Springs. Again 
the scene was father’s law office, the trustee another 
client, old Bill Lamont—not Judge William C. but 
“Bill,” an ex-sailor, small farmer, rather accidentally 
elected and considered a joke as trustee because he 
could nat write much, but bright, spunky, and deter- 
mined “‘to show them that he could give them the 
best school in the county.” He made a contract for 
thirty-eight weeks, instead of the thirty-two required 
by law if the district was to “‘share in state money,” 
at the large salary of $9.00 a week, “‘teacher to find 
himself.” 

Poor old Bill—thin, wiry, but crippled up with 
rheumatism, limping along but limping fast, a huge 
wen on his bald head, scanty side whiskers, not 
much money, hard put to it to live. When his invalid 
boy and his old wife had gone on, he found safe anchor- 
age in the “county house.” That is where I would 
rather land than anywhere else if I were without 
means of support, but so deep is the prejudice against 
the poorhouse that it seems a little indelicate to write 
this about my old trustee. Rightly regarded, the 
poorhouse is the home we ali are helping build and 
maintain when we pay our taxes, and when we go 
there we are simply using a piece of social machinery 
to which we are entitled, instead of taking gifts from 
friends or relatives. Still I wouldn’t want any of my 
relatives to go there. 

Old Bill never interfered with the school, seldom 
came there, but always cheered me up when I saw 
him by reporting what this one or that one had said 
in my favor. To his dying day he boasted about 
giving me my start in the world. Would that I had 
taken time to go to see him in the almshouse! There 
were flaws enough in his character—he had a sharp 
tongue, perhaps in other ways also he was a failure— 
but he was a friend to me loyal and true. Can any 
one of us forget such whatever their station or charac- 
ter? 
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All these old days came back last summer, when 
I took a walk over the old route which I followed when 
I tramped back and forth from Cobleskill to my 
school at Mineral Springs. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning, “‘too good to 
stay in doors,’”’ and yet I would not have been quite 
comfortable about ‘‘cutting church.” So I fell back 
on an old dodge. It did not fool the Madame, how- 
ever, when [ said, “For a long time I have been want- 
ing to hear an old schoolmate who preaches at Mineral 
Springs, and I think perhaps I’d better get it in to- 
day.” She replied with a laugh, “Church is as good 
an excuse as anything else when you want to tramp.” 
But that was only partly true. I did want to go to 
the little white meeting-house. 

Our valley runs southwest and northeast. Two 
main roads traverse it which come together at War- 
nerville, a mile and a half west of the village. One 
of these roads, ‘“‘the old plank road”’ as it is called, 
runs straight from Warnerville to Mineral Springs 
without passing through Cobleskill, and is reached 
by a straight half mile connection from the village, 
running south. The other is the automobile route 
from Binghamton to Albany, which leaves Mineral 
Springs half a mile off to the south. It can be reached 
from this motor road by a rough country road which 
is rather a long way around, or in the old days by a 
foot-path. So with Cobleskill at one corner of an 
irregular quadrilateral and Mineral Springs diagonally 
across from it, I could go around either- way. It was 
from one and one-half to two miles distant, not much 
of a walk for me, but I did it twice every day for the 
whole period of thirty-eight weeks, in the blizzards of 
the winter and the mud of the springtime, as well as 
in the delightful days of October and May. It may 
be that this regular schedule at such an ‘mpressionable 
age put deep in me the conviction that the best time 
for a walk is whenever one is free to go, no matter 
what the weather. In fact to this day the harder the 
storm, the greater the exhilaration when I come 
through it. 

There was no storm this Sunday morning of 
September, 1928, when I started for church at Mineral 
Springs—down “‘our street’? to Main Street, along 
Main Street, all paved in these modern days, East 
Main Street with its detached frame houses and wide 
lawns, past the milk station, past the boulder which 
marks old Fort De Bois of the days of the Revolution, 
straight out of town. Never had the long ridge of 
Donats Mountain to the south looked more inviting. 
Never had Shanks behind me and off to the northwest 
looked more green and smiling. Straight as a die for 
half a mile the road stretched to the left turn toward 
Carlisle and the right swung across the railroad track 
for Albany. 

At the grade crossing I stopped as usual for a 
chat with old John Mahar, the watchman. The bank 
swallows along the creek near his shanty had gone, but 
his flowers were at their best. “Just before the frost 
comes,” said old John, “the garden puts forth its 
best licks. I hate to see it go.” I told him I was going 
to try to find the trail1 used to take thirty-eight years 
ago. He replied, “I will guarantee that you would 
rather go to look for something you knew as a boy 
than anywhere else,” and when I answered that I 


would, he continued: “If there was any work for me 
over at Schoharie I would head in that direction now. 
When a man gets along in years he wants to go back 
where he was born and raised.” 

I had never seen such corn on the flats of the 
Cobleskill Creek as was growing there this Sunday 
morning. A summer of hot nights and much rain 
had given it a tremendous start. Leaving the state 
highway I headed south along a farm road which led 
to the top of a little ridge commanding a wide view up 
and down the valley. Here were better views of the 
mountains which I had learned to love as a boy, 
Shanks, Donats, the Summit ridge off to the south- 
west, and the high hills above Richmondville, which 
mark the end of the watershed, and the hills on down 
the valley toward Albany. 

Just east of where I passed, commanding an even 
wider view, the Cobleskill Golf and Country Club is 
just coming into being. The Mineral Springs school- 
master has lived long enough to be a charter member 
of a country club—as great a change for him as for 
the old farm the club has taken over. 

Passing some farm buildings, I went down the 
other side of the hill to a little creek which was heavily 
wooded in the old days, but is sparsely wooded now. 
My old path was gone, but a cow path pursued its 
meandering way in the general direction I wished to 
go. It led under a succession of maple, elm and 
white ash trees up to the site of an old saw-mill and 
the remains of an old dam. So secluded was this 
spot in my teaching days that I often stopped here to 
read aloud. We had had an itinerant teacher of elo- 
cution who had given us the rudiments of voice cul- 
ture and who had filled me with a great desire to 
cultivate a clear, penetrating voice. I often tried 
Webster’s Second Oration at Bunker Hill on the un- 
offending cows and sheep—with no harm to them and 
great good to me. 

The bottom of the old mill pond had grown up to 
grass, and cattle were feeding in it. That it was a 
natural place for water I discovered when I bore too 
much to the right and got into the swale. The dic- 
tionary says that a swale is a piece of low, marshy 
ground commonly wet at seasons. I had never 
thought about it before, but I realize now when I 
think about it that we never hesitated to cross a 
swale when we were children if there was no easy way 
around, and fully half the time we found that we could 
go across dry-shod. This particular swale, however, 
had enjoyed a wet season, and the elaborate shine 
that the old Italian had given me at the railroad sta- 
tion the day before soon had the gloss taken off. 

Coming through at last to the cross-road I was 
climbing a fence when I heard a distant hail, “Is that 
you, John?” and I said “Yes.”’ The man was too far 
off to see, but his voice sounded familiar. “I told my 
wife,” he called, “it must be John van Schaick. No 
one else would be coming across that way.” “I was 
trying to find the old trail,’ I said. “Come back 


‘this way and I will show it to you,” he replied. Who 


is that man? I thought, and all at once it came to me. 
His voice had not changed in the slightest in thirty- 
eight years. That must be W.G. Later I discovered 
that I might have been bothered if I had seen him 
but not heard him, but not when I heard him first. 
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Service was going on when I reached the church, 
and I dropped into a back seat. One of my old pupils 
of thirty-eight years ago brought me a book and I 
called him by name. The minister, G. B., is one of 
the men who has taken the country circuit as a life 
work. He has the little churches at Greenbush, East 
Cobleskill, Barnerville, Warnerville, and Mineral 
Springs. He preaches more sermons in a year than 
90 per cent of the city men. Owning an automobile, 
he can attend a service at 9 o’clock, another at 10.30, 
another at 2, another at 38.30, and another one at 
night. It was Labor Sunday and he preached a 
strong, helpful, practical sermon on the dignity of 
labor. 

In many a gray-haired man and woman present— 
and in some younger looking—TI recognized old pupils. 
I have had grizzled veterans stop me on the streets 
of Cobleskill and address me as their old teacher, and 
proudly exhibit their grandchildren. The Madame 
claims it makes me a little sensitive, young as I am. 
So I took great joy at dinner in telling this incident: A 
strapp ng big fellow called me by name when I came 
out of church, and introduced himself. He said: “I 
never saw you before but I knew you the minute you 
came in. We have your picture home taken with the 
scholars the last day of school. You look just like 
you did then.” Everybody laughed when I added, 
“He said, ‘My wife was sitting in your lap’’’—too 
small, let me hastily add, to go to school, and present 
for the last day. 

Coming out of church I declined an invitation to 


ride and walked along with some of my old pupils, 


calling up the old days, asking about this one or that. 
The little village has not changed much in my time. 
Long ago there was a big hotel there and baths, for 
Mineral Springs takes its name from a strong sulphur 
spring—not unlike those which have made Richfield 
and Sharon Springs and the White Sulphur Springs 
near Albany. The spring has a small circular pavil- 
ion over it and is equipped with a unique dipper at 
the end of a ten-foot pole which any one is free to 
thrust down into the water and from it fill his bucket 
or glass. 

In the hamlet there are not over fifteen or twenty 
houses, and practically all of the older generation I 
knew have gone. Standing by the spring, drinking 
the familiar water, hearing the ‘“‘boys”’ talk, a series of 
pictures came up before my mind, as vivid as when 
first they mysteriously fastened themselves to some- 
thing in me—which “something” probably has 
changed physically many times! Homer Barner, 
father-in-law of the Judge, walking down to the end 
of his yard to speak to me; ‘‘Wes,”’ making the sparks 
fly from his anvil; big Zene Lawyer, father of some of 
my brightest pupils, coming slowly along under the 
maples; Glazier looking out from his store; Johnny 
Gibbs, the friendly half idiot, uttering his shrill un- 
earthly cry; Les France, red-faced, silver-haired, in 
-his garden; Joel Martin, the bachelor minister, spick 
and span, waving his hand at me; old David B., life- 
long friend of my father, driving straight through, 
always intent on what he had in hand; and Hilts and 
Frances and Lawyers and Borsts of many families 
showing up everywhere. : 

Mineral Springs used to be France’s Corners. 


The only corner now that I know of is made by the 
road which starts south up the mountain to Greenbush 
and Patria. As Cobleskill on the railroad has come 
up, it has gone down. In my day there, 1890-91, the 
high school at Cobleskill had begun to draw the 
brighter pupils—a movement that since has gone on 
more and more until many of the country schools 
have had to be closed up. It doubtless is better to 
centralize education, but my friend Mark Sullivan, 
in his delightful book, ‘‘Our Times,” voices some re- 
grets that I share. The country school at its best 
made for independence, self-reliance, democracy. The 
trouble was it could not be kept at its best for four or 
five pupils. 

But in my thirty-eight weeks we had good times. 
I did not give them calisthenics, but we played ball 
noons and recesses, and some of the boys remember 
my left-handed pitching who do not remember any- 
thing else I taught them. I did not give them any 
natural science, any nature study, any elementary 
chemistry, all so important to-day. I had had none 
myself at the Cobleskill school. But I was strong on 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, devoted 
to geography and history, and we had several field 
days of public speaking. 

Whatever my teaching did or failed to do for the 
pupils, it did much for me. Father’s instinct was 
sound—that it was “‘good experience.”” Henry Adams 
expressed many doubts about the usefulness of the 
education he had for life. I may have some doubts 
about phases of my own. But about the teaching to 
earn money to go to college which made me awake to 
development of others, at an early age called on all the 
adaptability I could muster and made me realize the 
joy of doing, I have no doubts. It was one of the best 
things that ever happened to me. 

A few of the boys and girls of my school are scat- 
tered all the way across the country, doing well in 
business and in the professions, a few live in Mineral 
Springs or round about, many are dead. One of “the 
Kromer twins,” “who always had lessons perfect,’ 
was in church, but I did not see her. Lottie, the 
Judge’s daughter, who was quick and keen, married 
Frank, one of the smaller boys of my day, but who 
showed promise of that usefulness as a minister he 
has since fulfilled. 

Back to the beginning of the foot-path two of 
“the boys” escorted me, back to Wes who wanted 
to start me back right, to Virgil, his son, now in the 
General Electric, just out for the day from Schenec- 
tady, and to a final series of reminiscences. 

The last thing they asked me was if I remembered 
when I got in the water on the way to school and 
nearly drowned. I did. The Cobleskill in the spring- 
time was over its banks, I tried to wade through, as 
I didn’t think it deep on the flats, but it took me off 
my feet. “David C. got you out,” said Roy, remem- 
bering the details. ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied. “I climbed on 
some cakes of ice and he backed his sleigh in till I 
could catch the tail board.” 

“The days of real sport?” Yes. And the days 
which made happy memories. 

When one of the boys spoke about “the lunch 
basket strapped over your shoulder,” there came in a 
flash a vision of the old home kitchen where the lunch 
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basket was filled and of the one who did it. Never 
did I have to look for it myself. Never did I find 
anything in it that was not good. Never did I feel 
that it was the slightest burden to her who filled it. 

The warmth and odors of that kitchen, as I 
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came into it out of a winter night, the depth of that 
welcome, all unvoiced though it may have been, the 
cheer of that old home, the virtues and the faults of 
those who lived there—are blessed and abiding memo- 
ries. 


England--I 


Clarence E. Rice 


ay G INCE coming to England, after several weeks 
(| of hurried travel on the Continent, I have 
oN y had :two months to observe something of 
Inf!) the life of the churches in the mother country. 
I have attended each Sunday from two to three ser- 
vices in as many different churches. ° While the sects 
are not as numerous as in America, there are Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal churches 
which welcome the stranger. I have had a chance to 
inspect the so-called Free Churches as distinguished 
from the Established Church of England. I have 
worshiped in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the City Temple (where J. Fort Newton was 
formerly pastor), St. Martin-in-the-Fields and vari- 
ous other churches, Established and Free alike. I 
have seen the church at work in little villages in rural 
England and have listened to the preaching of Dis- 
senters, as they are called, in halls and chapels. In 
these two months of observation I have received cer- 
tain general impressions which I record for what 
they are worth. 

The controversy as to the Prayer Book from the 
side of the high church party, the low church party 
and the Free Churches as reflected in the press, has 
interested me. Bishops are troubled by the rebellion 
of their clergy, many of whom refuse to follow what 
my lords, the Bishops, decree. Dissenters go on their 
way hoping that it will all result in disestablishment 
at last. All in all one may well be confused as to 
what it means, and pained that a hungering and needy 
world must suffer while unimportant ecclesiastical 
issues are being discussed. 

In London I found large congregations in all the 
churches I attended. The morning I went to West- 
minster Abbey there was a throng, and though I went 
early, I was seated some distance from the preacher, 
close to the spot where Gladstone lies buried and 
near to the Poets’ Corner. From my seat I could 
see men of many nationalities. Here, near the tombs 
of England’s honored statesmen, poets and martyrs, 
within the walls of old Westminster Abbey, sacred to 
Americans as well as English, I listened to a good 
sermon, as modern in its thought, as free from dogma, 
as any I would hear in any Universalist church at 
home. The same may be said of the sermon I heard 
at St. Margaret’s, connected with the Abbey, and 
where Canon Farrar preached Universalism so long 
ago and gave to us his book on “‘Eternal Hope.” 

One Sunday I went to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. The traffic on the streets about the mighty 
structure is said to have threatened the walls and the 
great dome; and a large part of the cathedral is shut 
off from the public while it is being re-enforced and 
repaired. Yet it seemed that in the nave, where I sat, 
there was room for thousands. Here in Christopher 


Wren’s masterpiece were gathered that morning a 
great congregation, and I listened to an able discourse 
as truly up-to-date as any I could hear in the most 
liberal and progressive pulpit of our own land. Truly 
England is not suffering from medieval doctrine or 
dogma of the past. 

Many who have read the Rev. H. R. L. Shep- 
pard’s ““The Impatience of a Parson,’”’ will not wonder 
that the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields has grown 
into great strength under his ministry. The old 
church stands just off of Trafalgar Square opposite 
the National Gallery. I drapped into the church at a 
6 o’clock evening service and found it crowded to the 
doors. Sheppard himself is no longer the rector, since 
he resigned on account of ill health, but the new vicar 
has not permitted him to be entirely retired and he is 
still on the staff. At this service a neighboring rector 
preached the sermon, which was simple and direct, 
but lacked any great moving quality. One could, 
however, feel the influence of the former pastor in the 
great throng that completely filled the church. 

Indeed his little book, ‘The Impatience of a 
Parson,” has probably stirred the whole Church of 
England, laity, clergy and bishops alike, as much as 
any book published for many a day. Those who have. 
not seen this epoch-making book will find much profit 
and inspiration in reading it, not only for its great 
message, terse style and caustic epigram, but for its 
liberal spirit and ringing challenge to the church of 
to-day. 

Here are a few of the stirring sentences from the 
book, whose author I so much wanted to meet: 

“The churches need much more than patchwork 
repair. . . . Christianity badly needs rash men who 
will not flinch from the crispness of religion, nor fear 
the result of stirring up wasps’ nests.”’ 

“Where the trumpet is expected the flute will 
not suffice; and the flute I fear is the predominant 
instrument to-day.” 

“Frankly, I desire to see the values of organized 
Christianity turned upside down, believing they are 
now very largely wrong side up.” 

“T can not understand how the leaders of Chris- 
tendom can tolerate titles of aggrandizement, as, for 
instance, ‘my lord,’ that relate them to the great ones 
of the world. Nowadays even Rural Deans like 
R. D. after their names.” 

“It is unthinkable that any lover of men cou!d 
consent to punish eternally a single one of his chil- 
dren, however gross and grave had been his moral 
failure.” 

“The Impatience of a Parson,’ which has already 
been through nine or ten editions, grips one from the 
start, and he does not wonder that its author has 
made a great parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, as 
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well as shaken the Church of England out of its smug- 
ness and lethargy. 

After London with its rush and bustle it was a 
relief to spend a few days at Stratford-on-Avon, where 
with increasing homage and influence Shakespeare 
“being dead yet speaketh.”’ I had been there before, 
but succumbed once more to the charm of this region 
and to the spell of its reigning spirit. Where will you 
find in England or any other country such green fields 
and pastures, such sylvan charm, such rural scenes, as 
in Warwickshire? 

The hosts of tourists had gone, and Stratford 
had settled down to its normal life. My room at 
the hotel looked out upon the broad river Avon, where 
the graceful swans to the number of thirty or more 
had their home. Across the water rose the spire of 
old Trinity, where rests the body of the great poet. 

Shakespeare’s church has a beautiful setting. 
Back from the town, standing close to the peacefully 
flowing river and surrounded by ancient trees, one 
approaches the old edifice by a winding and shaded 
avenue through the churchyard. Its history reaches 
back through the centuries, and nothing is lacking in 
beauty and atmosphere to create the worshipful 
spirit. 


I was early the Sunday I spent in Stratford, and 
waited in the silence before the altar, within sight of 
the tombs of Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway. 
Slowly and quietly the people gathered until the nave 
of the church was well filled. There were few Ameri- 
cans in the congregation, but many English not resi- 
dents of Stratford, who now come in great numbers 
to this shrine. The service, in which three clergymen 
took part, was intoned by the curate, while the rector, 
who has the living, preached the sermon. A large 
surpliced choir sang the hymns and responses. The 
living, as it is called, includes two other small chapels 
or missions served by the clergy of Trinity Parish. 

After the service we walked to Shottery, across 
the pastures, through winding paths and over stiles— 
to Ann Hathaway’s thatched cottage with its old- 
fashioned garden. It was a quiet, peaceful day, and 
will linger in my memory always as one of the hap- 
piest days spent in Old England. 

I shall hope later to write briefly of visits to the 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to 
some rural districts two hundred miles away from 
London. But I must not take more space now to 
dwell on these phases of the religious life as noted in 
the churches of England. 


The Federal Council at Rochester 
Harold Marshall 


twenty-three million members,’ was the 
headline in a Rochester, N. Y., paper report- 

22 ing the quadrennial session of that body. 
Does it? If it does, then something has been hap- 
pening in recent years of profound concern to the 
twenty-three million members as well as to every- 
body else in America. If the Rochester meeting re- 
flected the temper of the twenty-eight denominations 
included in the Federal Council, then we are indeed 
“living in the midst of contemporary revolutions.” 
For it must be remembered that this was no chance 
mass meeting, but a body composed of official dele- 
gates carefully selected for what all concerned expected 
to be one of the greatest religious gatherings in re- 
cent years. Each denomination seems to have chosen 
its strongest and best representatives. The Metho- 
dists, for example, were led by such men as Bishop 
McConnell, Bishop Anderson, Bishop McDowell, 
Bishop Mead, and their prophet-patriarch, Bishop 
Cranston, and other churches sent similar groups. 
Besides representatives of the secular press twenty- 
five or thirty religious editors were eager followers of 
the proceedings. 

Some of the reporters, looking for headline copy, 
expressed frank disappointment, for there were no 
verbal fireworks, indeed the proceedings moved with 
a sober restraint that would have been uninteresting 
if less important. 

But every one present knew and understood that 
this session was to deal not only with the varied and 


complex problems of a great organization with world- . 


wide as well as national and interdenominational 
relations, but with issues upon which the fortunes of 
Protestantism, perhaps the future of Christianity 


HE Federal Council of Churches represents . 


itself, depend. As the advance program stated, there 
was to be “‘an intensive study of the present situation 
in the field of Christian co-operation and unity and a 
consideration of future possibilities.’ To still further 
emphasize and define the issues, an advance data 
book had been prepared by the Department of Re- 
search and Education, and distributed to delegates 
and others with the statement that “‘it is earnestly 
desired that all persons expecting to participate in 
the discussions shall make the nselves familiar with. 
the contents of this book.” 

Any one acquainted with the organization and 
early history of the Federal Council might have ad- 
mired the courage while doubting the wisdom of 
those who proposed such a discussion. He would re- 
member that it was only after three years of hard 
work that it was possible to persuade the churches to 
enter into any sort of federation, even though it was 
limited in scope and still more in power. He would 
recall those earlier meetings in which diversity was 
far more apparent than unity, and the clash of sec- 
tarian differences was accompanied with thinly veiled 
threats of secession. He would recall the dominant 
and dominating orthodoxy, both in theology and 
sociology, and the insistence that personal evangel- 
ism was the chief, if not the only, business of the 
churches. 

It is only against such a background of memory 
that the session at Rochester can be seen in its full 
significance. Here after twenty years of experimen- 
tation and growth is a body clear in its purpose and 
conscious of its power. Indeed its power is in its 
purpose. It is easy to underestimate this, indeed 
to, overlook it altogether. To listen to summaries 
of its departmental reports, ranging from evangelism 
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to good-will between Christians and Jews, from mercy 
and relief to research and education, from race rela- 
tions between white and colored people at home to 
religious bodies in modern Europe and the ancient 
Eastern churches, and to discover that in each of 
these, as in other departments, trained executives 
with numerous assistants are working constantly, 
is to be so impressed with mechanics as to make it 
easy to overlook dynamics. To realize, however, that 
a large part of this work is done without pay by men 
and women already overworked, and that even its 
paid executives are underpaid, is to know that some 
vital urge and unifying purpose drives its vast and 
varied activities. 

What is it? Dr. Cadman expressed it in his 
presidential address by saying that “if the waste of 
resources and energies is to be stopped, if there is to 
be an improvement in the lamentably low standard 
of international morality and a diminution in the 
sordid corruption, class bribery, and intrigue of so- 
ciety, we as Protestants have to attempt the unifica- 
tion of our forces without injuring the dearly won 
freedom they cherish.” “What difference would it 
make?” said Bishop Anderson of Boston. “All the 
difference in the world—the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. There was never a time when the 
voice of civilization and the voice of God called so in- 
sistently for the unification of the moral and spiritual 
forces represented in the churches.” 

Dr. Macfarland, the Secretary of the Council, 
told us that the churches found themselves “facing 
federated vice, the federated saloon, federated corrup- 
tion in political life, federated human exploitation, 
and then all these together multiplied in one strong 
federation, the federation of commercialized iniquity. 
All of these were bound together in a solemn league 
and covenant and the reason they faced a derided 
church was because they faced a divided one.”’ 

So, day by day, in public sessions and in com- 
mittee meetings and group conferences that often 
lasted far into the night, ‘“‘the representatives of 
twenty-three million members’ went about the great 
task of considering how their diverse and separate 
bodies could move forward from co-operation to unity 
and from unity to union. “The union of all churches,” 
said President Richards, chairman of the committee 
of one hundred that has been studying this problem 
for several months, “is not considéred practicable at 
present, but a growing desire for organic union of 
closely allied bodies is evident.”” Meanwhile the 
Council itself must seek for larger co-operative ac- 
tivity, and should consider modifying its structure to 
increase the co-operation of the churches, because 
“co-operation has awakened expectancy and desire 
that co-operation alone can not satisfy.” 

Dr. Paul Douglass reported that a questionnaire 
sent to all the church federations in the country showed 
that’a large majority of those concerned believed there 
was an increased loyalty to federated movements over 
that felt for local or sectarian organizations, and that 
from 70 to 95 per cent of the replies expressed a desire 
for still closer union. It was reported that while as 
late as 1917 there were only a few community churches, 
in 1922 there were over seven hundred and in 1927 
more than twelve hundred. It appeared that this 


movement was widespread, involving churches of 
many denominations and in a wide variety of com- 
binations. E 

So completely did this issue dominate the Coun- 
cil that not only matters of routine business but other 
important questions were either pushed aside or re- 
ferred whenever they seemed to get in the way of 
this major concern. Bishop Earl Cranston, the eighty- 
eight-year-old patriarch of the Council, took his 
fellow-members to task for spending time on details 
that ought to be left to the administrative and execu- 
tive committees while the Council went about its 
main business of promoting Christian Unity. 

The five-day program was based upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee of one hundred that all 
of the morning sessions be devoted to an intensive 
study of the present situation in the field of Christian 
co-operation and unity and a consideration of future 
possibilities, while the afternoon sessions should be 
devoted to the programs and policies to be followed by 
the various commissions and departments of the 
Federal Council during the coming quadrennium. 
It was interesting to note how constantly the theme 
and spirit of the morning sessions colored and shaped 
the discussion of its routine business. It was no part 
of the plan of this session to seek a decision from the 
Council, which is primarily a deliberative body, but 
there was an almost unanimous opinion supporting 
two major policies: First, that the executive bodies 
of the Council and its constituent denominations con- 
sider what changes if any should be made in the 
structure of the Council to make it the vehicle of 
closer and fuller fellowship, because, as President 
Richards said, ‘‘If the Federal Council does not ad- 
vance beyond itself it will retrograde and finally pass 
away.” Second, that while an immediate union of all 
Protestant denominations was not possible we ought 
immediately to go forward with such mergers as were 
possible, among nearly related bodies. 


Conclusion 


This report would be incomplete without some 
attempt to appraise and interpret the Council itself 
as well as to describe its proceedings. First of all, 
statesmanship was far more in evidence than sectari- 
anism. This was a change in attitude quite as much 
as in personnel. Not a few of those present would be 
embarrassed to see their utterances of ten or twenty 
years ago put beside the things they have been saying 
with earnest sincerity in the last few days. Then 
there was a sense of solidarity, a consciousness that 
from being a merely representative body it had be- 
come organic. This in part grew out of its change of 
emphasis from a personal to a social gospel, in part 
from the complete disappearance of the fundamen- 
talist-modernist controversy,/but most of all because 
the passions of controversy have yielded to a nobler 
passion for fellowship and service. For most of all 
this was a profoundly religious gathering. Prayer 
was not simply a part of its program. It was the 
natural expression of its mood. Here was the spirit 
and genius of Protestantism made manifest, conscious 
of its mistakes and shortcomings, but determined to 
go on and on in that faith which is the substance of 
things that are not yet. 
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History of the Maine Universalist Convention--- VI 


James E. 


1S time went on the need for a systematic policy 
in relation to providing preaching and mis- 
sionary work in those sections where socie- 
ties had not yet been organized became ap- 
parent if the movement was to grow. The first pro- 
posal in this direction came in the Convention of 
1833, when it was voted to institute an itinerant 
ministry which should be subject to the Convention. 
A committee of nine members was appointed to hold 
office during the pleasure of the Convention, to super- 
intend the same, with power to procure preachers for 
the work and to adopt rules and regulations relative to 
the organization of societies. The committee had 
power to fill all vacancies in its membership, subject 
to the approval of the Convention. It was required 
to make an annual report of its doings to the Conven- 
tion. The committee proceeded at once to act, and 
at the next Convention reported that their efforts dur- 
ing the past year had been attended with good success 
under the agency of the Rev. Seth Stetson, whom they 
had secured to carry on the work. 

At the Convention of 1841 a committee was 
appointed to consider the employment of “some able 
and efficient minister to preach the everlasting gospel 
to the poor.” 

To supplement the work of spreading the gospel 
of Universal Salvation and furthering denominational 
growth in the state, the Convention of 1847 expressed 
its approval of the formation of an organization for 
the circulation of tracts devoted to the explanation 
and defense of Universalism, particularly in places 
where there was no stated ministry. It then proceeded 
to provide for the raising of funds for this purpose 
through special collections taken at each convention; 
an annual collection in all societies favorable to the 
object, and by solicitations of donations from interested 
private individuals. A standing committee to be ap- 
pointed at each Convention was created to receive 
funds, and to purchase and publish tracts, being 
limited in its expenditures to. the amount of money 
placed at its disposal. This committee was directed 
to choose a treasurer from their number, with whom 
the published tracts were deposited, and who should 
distribute them to such persons as should request the 
same and pledge themselves to circulate them; any 
remaining tracts were to be held by the Convention 
for general distribution. The part played by tracts 
at this stage of our development can not be over-em- 
phasized. 

The Convention of 1860 passed a vote requesting 
the trustees “‘to appoint one or more missionaries in 
the field.”” In response to this, the trustees reported 
at the Convention of 1865 that it seemed the best 
policy to establish circuits ‘in such places as should 
give hopes of success.” Under this system, the State 
Missionary would go to a place where there was a 
nucleus for forming a circuit and remain there, 
preaching and laboring, organize societies, establish 
Sunday schools, and do all in his power to make them 
self-sustaining; having accomplished this, he would 
go to another section and do the same work there. 


locality until it became self-supporting. 


Philoon 


The trustees reported that they had difficulty in find- 
ing a worker in this field, but that the Rev. L. L. 
Record had offered his services to begin as soon as he 
recovered from ‘‘the prostration caused by his efforts 
inthearmy.”’ Mr. Record’s first work as missionary 
was done in the circuit of Saco and Biddeford with 
very gratifying results. 

At the Convention of 1866 it was voted to appoint 
an agent to raise money in the state toward the 
$100,000 Missionary Fund which was being raised by 
the General Convention ‘‘to be expended for mission- 
ary work in such fields as promise good results, aiming 
to build up permanent and self-sustaining societies.’’ 
From this fund money was to be granted for mission- 
ary work in every state. 

In 1866 it was suggested that much good might 
be done, particularly among societies without pas- 
tors, by adopting a system of lay preachers. 

In 1869 the Executive Committee was instructed 
to engage a State Missionary and Financial Agent to 
enter the field as soon as $1,000 should be pledged for 
that purpose. A committee was appointed to appor- 
tion the amounts to be raised among the several 
societies. This agent was to serve as minister at large 
and subject to the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. His labors were to be confined to a particular 
Through 
lack of sufficient means, the matter of employing a 
State Missionary lagged, although quite a bit of 
effective work was done in this regard. At the Con- 
vention of 1876 a proposal to put a State Missionary 
in the field “met with a hearty response and many 
pledges for financial support were made.’ The 
Executive Committee was directed to institute meas- 
ures for securing from the parishes and brethren who 
had not already pledged, an additional sum suf- 
ficient to warrant the early employment of such a 
missionary. The Convention appropriated $500 
toward the work for that year. 

In the Convention of 1878 the Executive Com- 
mittee reported that the Rev. I. J. Mead had been 
secured as missionary, that he had operated in two 
circuits and put them on their feet, so that they 
were new able to employ a minister. At this and sub- 
sequent Conventions much effort was made to raise 
money by subscriptions and contributions for the. 
maintenance of the missionary. Some $734 was 
raised at this Convention. 

The Executive Committee of the Convention in 
1881 reported a plan for the raising of money to main- 
tain the missionary work of the Convention, which 
was later adopted. It provided for an assessment 
by the executive committee against each parish, the 
same to be made on a just and equitable basis, and 
solicitation of individuals. Each minister was to be 
required to present the needs and utility of the work 
to the people and parish for whom he was ministering 
and appeal for the payment of the amount assessed 
against it. A sub-committee consisting of the treas- 
urer and two others was to attend to the collection of 
these assessments. In 1882 the Executive Committee 
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reported that this method of assessment against 
parishes for the support of missionary work had not 
been successful; a few of them had responded, but 
others had not, and that a system of securing indi- 
vidual pledges of annual payments for ‘a period of 
years was preferable. The Convention then voted 
to prosecute the missionary work and that an im- 
mediate canvass be made of the state, under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, for individual 
pledges to be paid annually for three years. In 1885, 
however, it was decided to return to the assessment 
plan, to be supplemented by personal pledges. This 
evolved into what we now call the quota system. 

Up to 1907 the amount of the quota due from 
each parish was determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee as near as possible on an equitable basis. In that 
year it was voted to apportion the quotas on the basis 
of two per cent of the current expenses of each parish 
for the preceding year. 

In 1904 the title State Superintendent was sub- 
stituted for that of State Missionary. For many years 
the State Superintendent has also served as Secretary 
of the Convention. With the employment of the Rev. 
I. J. Mead as State Missionary in 1878 this office soon 
became of supreme importance in the forward move- 
ment of Universalism in the state. 

The following have served as State Superin- 
tendents: I. J. Mead, J. H. Little, A. J. Patterson, 
H. S. Whitman, W. W. Hooper, F. E. Barton, H. H. 
Hoyt, Asa M. Bradley, Dwight A. Ball, Milo G. Fol- 
som and Stanley Manning. Too much can not be 
said in appreciation of the labors of these men, to 
whom we must attribute in a large measure the per- 
petuity and development of Universalism in Maine. 
Outstanding among these able men was the Rev. W. 
W. Hooper, who served in that capacity for a period 
of ten years with wonderful success. Upon the ter- 
mination of his services in 1903 the Executive Com- 
mittee gave him this tribute: “For ten years he had 
labored most earnestly and efficiently for its advance. 
With steaafast energy, unwavering courage and con- 
scientious zeal he had in the face of much difficulty 
and discouragement led us forward as an organized 
body to victory after victory. We have been made 
glad by the steady forward movement of our church 
during these ten years. We see most of the old parishes 
intact and stronger than they were before. We 
see new church edifices continually arising. . . . We 
see new ministers coming in foree, to till the enlarging 
_ harvest field.” 

Aside from the activities of the State Superin- 
tendents among the leading factors in promoting the 
growth and development of Universalism in Maine 
there are three deserving of special mention. These 
are the Christian Intelligencer, the Gospel Banner and 
the Universalist Banner. 

The Christian Intelligencer was the first Uni- 
versalist periodical published in the state. It was 
first started as a semi-monthly paper in 1821 under 
the editorship of the Rev. Russell Streeter. It was 
soon changed to a weekly. In 1826 the Rev. William 
A. Drew became editor, continuing as such until 1835, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. N. V. Fletcher. 
Its publication was suspended in 1887. 

The Gospel Banner was first published in 18385 
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under the editorship of the Rev. William A. Drew, 
who remained at the helm until 1854. He was followed 
by the Rev. J. W. Hanson, 1854-1860; the Rev. R. A. 
Ballou 1862-1863; the Rev. George W. Quinby, D. D., 
1863-1883; the Rev. I. J. Mead, 1888-1897. In 1897 
it was united with the Christian Leader under the name 
of Universalist Leader. It was published weekly, 
obtained a wide circulation in the state and else- 
where, and every issue found a cordial welcome in 
the homes of a very large number of Universalist 
people and others. Its discontinuance was regarded 
with profound sorrow by a great majority of its 
readers. The Executive Committee in its report at 
the Convention in 1898 expressed the general feeling 
in these words: “‘This old friend known to hundreds 
of our homes is gone, and its death everywhere 
mourned. Its loss means much to our cause in 
Maine and its demise should not be passed over 
without at least this brief note of regret. For years 
under its able editors, it has been our companion, 
and has spoken to us its word.” 

To take the place of the Gospel Banner, the Con- 
vention in 1905, feeling the need of an official paper 
to give publicity to its proceedings, its activities and 
those of the subsidiary organizations, voted to pub- 
lish a monthly or quarterly bulletin under the direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent, to be known as the 
Convention Banner. The first number was published 
on Oct. 1, 1904. It was made a monthly publication 
in 1906 and its name changed to the Universalist 
Banner. It has shown a steady advance in quality 
with each succeeding year and serves as a valuable 
supplement to the work of the Superintendent and 
all denominational activities in the state. 

It would be difficult indeed in the time allotted 
to undertake to enumerate the vast number of minis- 
ters and laymen, both men and women, living and 
dead, who have given of their energies, their abilities 
and their resources, to make Universalism and this 
Convention what they are to-day. Many of those 
here present can recall the labors of the Rev. Wm. R. 
French, the Rev. George Bates, the Rev. D. T. 
Stevens, the Rev. J. C. Snow, the Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, the Rev. Mary L. Hadley, the Rev. G. W. Quin- 
by, D. D., C. E. Angell, Cornelius Holland of Canton, 
Job Prince of Turner, Richard Dresser and Ara 


Cushman of Auburn, Governor Sidney Perham of | 


Paris, Governor Israel Washburn, Jr., of Orono, S. F. 
Hersey of Bangor, J. A. Bucknam of Mechanic Falls, 
M. B. Coolidge of Portland, and many others whose 
number is legion. 

It was workers such as these who made possible 
what we as Universalists are to-day and hope to be 
to-morrow. They caught the vision, and bigotry, 
intolerance and ostracism could not deter them in 
their advocacy of the gospel of love and good-will, 
human sympathy and brotherhood. Little did they 
realize the far-reaching results their work was to 
produce. Slowly but surely the leaven of liberalism 
has done its work, until to-day the principles they 
advocated have become commonplace among ad- 
vanced thinkers and many of those who once shunned 
it as a loathsome disease are now accepting it as their 
own. 

As our fathers were pioneers in religious thought 
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and labor in the past, so we should in turn become 
pioneers of a still greater progress in the future. 
Science and scholarship are expanding life’s oppor- 
tunities for progress, opening new fields for activity, 
yielding more and more of truth, and solving more and 
more the great mysteries of religion and life. 

But, as each fog bank is lifted, the horizon is ex- 
panded so much more, and for every advance in the 
search for truth still greater and more perplexing 
problems are revealed. There can be no standing 
still. There must be either progress or retrogression, 
advance or retreat. To be content with what has 
been done, with no thought of what is to be done in the 
future, is the first symptom of stagnation and death. 


“One ship drives east and another west 
With the self-same winds that blow, 
*Tis the set of the sail, 
And not the gale 
Which decides the way to go.” 


We must so set our sails that, in our work as Uni- 
versalists, and particularly as Christian men and 
women, we shall ever travel toward the land of the 
rising sun, ever fixing our gaze upon the future. 
Every day we are confronted with new problems. 
We must not become static; we must continue at the 
fore as pioneers of a new day. The leadership of our 
fathers is ever calling us to go forward to a more 
glorious future, urging us to do our full parts in mak- 
ing real an all-embracing religion that shall draw all 
mankind into a universal Christian unity. 


“New times demand new measures and new man; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
We can not bring Utopia at once; 
But better almost be at work in sin 
Than in brute inaction browse and sleep. 
No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will, 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
Our time is one that calls for earnest deeds.” 

*k * * 


LONDON LETTER 
Rennie Smith, M.P. 


An early opportunity was sought when Parliament re- 
assembled to get the subject of the Anglo-French understanding 
discussed. On the afternoon of the King’s speech, indeed, the 
leader of the Opposition tried to obtain a statement from the 
Government. He was told rather rudely to wait until the Lib- 
eral amendment on this subject came up for consideration. Next 
day, however, in the House of Lords, Lord Thomson managed to 
get from Lord Cushendon, the Acting Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, a Government statement that the understanding was 
dead. When pressed, Lord Cushendon admitted that not only 
were the proposed naval terms abandoned but also the agree- 
ment with regard to the trained reserves of the French army. 
Strong language slipped into the debate. Words like “imbecile”’ 
and “stupid”? were used to characterize the proceedings. Lord 
Cecil spoke of the negotiations by the Government as an ‘Ssolated 


blunder,’ but added that these blunders were becoming too 
frequent. 

The debate which took place some days later in the House 
of Commons amplified the position. The tendency to subordinate 
British policy to French requirements was powerfully attacked. 
Partial disarmament as a policy was bound to be disappointing 
until the larger question of security had been squarely faced and 
until, therefore, a positive system in which the way of all-in 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes had been 
established. The Prime Minister regretted the misunderstand- 
ings which had arisen, pleaded for a clean slate and a fresh start, 
and suggested more frequent contacts in an official way between 
British and Americans, as an important desideratum for the 
removal of future misunderstandings. v 

President Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech has had on the 
whole a distinctly unfavorable press. The vitriolic outburst of 
Lord Birkenhead expresses the resentment which certain Euro- 
peans feel towards this American lecture. There was a note of 
self-complacency with regard to America’s contribution to the 
World War which will, I fear, never be understood in Europe. 
The ambiguous hint, on Armistice Day, of the drum-beats of a 
new destiny and of the American possession of the largest navy 
in the world, did not assist the acceptance of the speech. But 
what surprised us most in the President, whose eTorts to promote 
disarmament have evoked widespread admiration in Great Brit- 
ain, was his dictum that the best way to preserve peace was to 
be well prepared. For that is precisely the policy that was 
pursued in the days before the World War. Large armaments 
were tried on a large scale in Europe down to 1914. in the name of 
peace. In fact, they contributed to war. It is hardly likely 
that further negotiations will be attempted in the lifetime of the 
present Government. The next Government will unquestion- 
ably be of a composition which indicates that some of the lessons 
of recent errors and failures have been learned. In this way the 
door will be open for President Hoover to succeed where Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been obliged to write the word—failure. 

= = * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Joy in Simple Things 


I have some friends who are truly Great Men, and their 
Greatness is of many kinds. But this have I noticed about all 
of them in contrast with some Lesser Men, that they all find 
Joy in Simple and Elemental Things. And the Greater the 
man the more simple the elements of his Satisfactions. And 
the Great Men discover new and repeated Satisfactions in the 
same quiet things, whereas Lesser Men do often say, I have 
seen that before, and they proceed to Step on the Gas and move 
away. 

And this hath led me to observe that the abiding Satisfac- 
tions of Life are Elemental. They are not High nor Far nor 
Complex nor Difficult nor Expensive. They belong unto him 
who hath Eyes to see and Ears to hear. 

There spake unto me a man saying, Life is a Bore, and I 
have seen it all and find that All is Vanity. And he had seldom 
noticed a Sunset and perhaps never had risen to behold a Sunrise. 

- And I said, If it be so with thee, how must the Great Giver 
of Life be Bored with thee. For He made life to abound with 
interesting and Simple things, and they mean nothing in thy 
Bored Young Life. For thou art Young, yet art thou Senile, 
and that is a pity, for thou wilt not like Heaven very long. 
And he said, The holiest of Saints have been Badly Bored with 
Earth, and they sang their Contemptu Mundis through the ages. 

And I said, Some very holy Saints have done even so, but 
I think the very Holiest have put on their Overalls and tried to 
make the Earth less of a Bore, and have had a Good Laugh in 
the evening over a Punch and Judy Show wherein the Devil and 
Punch have it out together while the Saints laugh. 

And he said, There seemeth to me very little that is amus- 
ing. 

And I said, It may be because thou art not yet quite a 
Saint. 
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MASSECK MUCH BETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a short sketch of the Rey. A. R. Tillinghast. 

When he died a year ago none of our ministers knew of it, 
and as far as known no sketch of his work appeared in the Leader. 
It was some months before I heard of it, and immediately I be- 
gan to gather data. But my ill-health prevented completing it. 
But it is now the anniversary of his death, and it may be an 
appropriate time to print it asa memorial. A man who has done 
good work in our ministry for twenty years should not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, even if in recent years he has been out of the 
line. 

You may be interested to know that I had my clothes on 
for the first time on Thanksgiving Day. And this is the first 
attempt at work for thirteen weeks. I am gaining right along. 

F. L. Masseck. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


* * 


A TRULY WISE MAN SPEAKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope Mr. Spoerl is enjoying the comments on his article— 
“Who Wants to Be a Christian?’’—as much as some of the rest 
of us are. One of the strangest of these comments is that by 
M. P. M. of Detroit, Mich. Obviously this writer had not read 
Mr. Spoerl’s article or my reply to it, although he quotes one 
sentence from that reply and criticises it severely. If he will read 
the article and my letter about it with care he will see that the 
question is not whether we are Murray Universalists or Ballou 
Universalists, but if Universalists are Christians. Mr. Spoerl 
says we have no right to call ourselves Christians because we do 
not accept what he says was the original definition of Christianity. 
I reply that by the same reasoning he ought not to call himself 
a Universalist, since his definition of Universalism undoubtedly 
differs from that of John Murray. M. P. M. concludes from this 
that I am “looking at Universalism from the John Murray 
angle,’’ and that I criticise Mr. Spoerl because he “‘belongs to 
the Ballou reform.” 

His interpretation of the letter signed J. R. is equally absurd. 
Any one who had read Mr. Spoerl’s article would know that it 
was his assertion that Universalists are not Christians that J. R. 
found so distasteful. 

Very different are the letters of Candide and Mr. White- 
smith in this week’s Leader. Candide’s letter is witty, scholarly, 
and right to the point—but it does not convince me. I know 
very little church history and he obviously knows a great deal, 
so I accept without question what he says about the early defini- 
tion of Christianity, but I do not agree that we are obliged to 
accept that as the only correct definition. 

Generally accepted usage, says Candide, is what makes a 
definition valid. Granted. But if usage has made the definition 
of Christianity which he gives the only valid one, should we not 
find it, or a condensation of it, in the dictionaries? The 
Standard Dictionary defines Christianity as “‘the doctrines and 
teachings of Jesus Christ’’—not the “homogeneous body of 
dogma’”’ developed in the first few centuries after Christ. A 
Christian, according to the same authority, is ‘‘a disciple of 
Jesus Christ; one whose profession and life conform to the teach- 
ing and example of Christ; a member of a Christian church.”’ 
The Century Dictionary defines Christianity as “‘the religion 
founded by Jesus Christ,’’ and a Christian as ‘‘a believer in and 
follower of Jesus Christ.” 

T recognize the distinction Mr. Whitesmith makes when he 
says: ‘‘We profess acceptance of Jesus. We do not profess accep- 
tance of a theological Christ.’’ But the man Jesus whom we 
accept is the man who is called the Christ. The dictionary does 
not say that a Christian is one who believes certain things about 
Jesus; it says, ‘a follower of Jesus Christ, one whose profession 
and life conform to the teaching and example of Christ.”’ If we 


rejected the teachings of Jesus we would have, as Mr. White- 
smith says, no more right to call ourselves Christians than a man 
who rejects the doctrines of Calvin has to call himself a Calvin- 
ist. But while we accept and try to follow the teachings of 
Jesus it seems to me that we have good authority for calling 
ourselves Christians. 

A.F, 


* * 


ANOTHER HAMLET SOLILOQUIZES 
To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

“To be or not to be, that is the question.’”’ Whether or 
not the Universalist Church is to continue to be a church or a 
home development for the Unitarian denomination. Or—again 
whether or not we will allow our denominational “‘captains’’ to 
wash us out of existence. As we iook over our year books for 
the past few years we very plainly see that we are losing territory 
by one method or another. Where are the roses of yesterday? 
Why do we lose so heavily, and why such persistent closing of 
churches? We must stop “‘kidding’’ ourselves and face the facts. 
What has happened to the Fruit Hill Church of Providence, R. I.; 
All Souls Church, West Philadelphia, Pa., Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Virginia Street (Boston), St. John’s (Boston), Hyde Park, 
Jamaica Plain, Cambridge Second, Second Church, Malden 
(Wayside Mission), Haverhill (Mt. Washington), Spencer, Mas- 
sachusetts; Hamilton, Oxford, Cincinnati First, Ohio; Hammon- 
ton, Trenton, Wareham, Jersey City, New Jersey; Middletown, 
Conn.; Woodfords, South Portland, Maine? These are but a 
few I think of off-handedly. What is the reason for all this? 
If you want a reason and not an alibi I will face the facts and 
truth for you! It is because some of our denominationai leaders 
have been short-sighted; that others have been mulcted a living 
from our table. Well, thank God, Massachusetts has started a 
procession that we may well pray may never end—they are 
opening up their dead ones and making vital and strategic 
points of them. 

Again in some places our churches have suffered from a sort 
of pirate love affair! The Unitarians and in some instances the 
Congregationalists have flirted with us; they have been gracious 
lovers; they would give us a home and warm welcome for the 
“in-laws.” But all for what? The extinction of the Universalist 
faith! You want evidence? Listen!—off-handedly: Berkeley, 
Cal.; Jacksonville, Lakeland, Miami, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Atlanta, Ga., a church founded by our Y. P. C. U., built by it, 
and until Scott went there in 1926 it was helped along the road 
of death of dry rot by a Unitarian. Here is also a list of where 
they have tried to mulct a living from us and in part failed. 
Again Atlanta, Ga., Marblehead, Mass., Baltimore, Md.—be- 
fore Kearns went there in 1923, they, too, were helped along the 
road of dry rot by the Unitarians. What of Dr. Shinn’s move- 
ment in Richmond, Va., and what of East Boston, Mass., Yar- 
mouthport, Mass., Scranton, Pa., Mount Vernon, N. Y.? What 
of South Boston, Mass., and Erie, Pa.? 

Now I believe in church unity, but I do not believe that the 
Universalist lamb must lie down in the lion to obtain it. I be- 
lieve in equal rights. I believe that the dual fellowship is but 
one more “‘trick’’ for others to gain possession of our strongholds! 
Why, the Alumni Bulletin of Tufts Coliege came out this 
morning with the news that in so many words there were not 
enough good Universalists to fill the trusteeship of that institu- 
tion. So—they had to invite and elect the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, to a life membership! Mr. 
Editor, is the president of the Universalist General Convention a 
trustee of Tufts or St. Lawrence? No! It looks to me as if the 
Unitarians were endeavoring to confiscate another of our colleges! 
But, Mr. Editor, not while there are loyal Universalists who want 
to perpetuate the sacred memory of John Murray! 
one thing we need more than anything else, and that is some 
young red blood in our ranks which will fight for our faith and 
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not submit to a pseudo-religious organization. Now I know I 
am going to have certain ‘‘Universalist-Unitarians’’ on my neck, 
but I fear them not; they may despise me, hate me, curse me, 
persecute me, but I yield to no man. 

There are plenty of good Universalists who would make 
good trustees of Tufts College, and I am sure that but a little 
more Universalism packed into the College on the Hill would 
be a good thing for the Commonwealth of God. How long is it 
going to be before we come to our senses and go out and make 
our denomination what it has been, can be and should be? Just 
a bit more home missionary zeal upon the part of our divinity 
schools and our high-powered-salaried men would be a blessing 
from God to us! 

George H. Thorburn, .Jr. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


“Your reactions do harm,”’ said a discerning correspondent. 
“People will think that all Universalists are like the few who 
write letters to the Leader.’’ There is something to this. There- 
fore we make two remarks: 1. All Universalists are not like the 
writer of the above. 2. The Universalist Church has at least 
one of that kind. 

About the letter we make four comments: 

1. No ‘‘curses, hate or persecution’’ will come to this young 
man for writing it. Universalists are not a cursing crowd, and 
if they were they could not possibly get serious enough over 
this to do any real cursing. 

2. Tufts College has been non-denominational for several 
years, and long has followed the policy of electing able men to 
its board without regard to creed. The board is. fortunate to 
secure the consent of a man like Dr. Cornish to serve. 

8. If there are any denominational boa-constrictors out 
after a meal, we wish them Godspeed. If the Universalist 
Church is so ‘‘swallowable,’’ it ought to be swallowed. But 
God pity the poor deluded boa which does it. For example, how 
would the writer of this letter set? 

4. Quite true, we have lost churches. So have other de- 
nominations. It is true in many cases that the churches left 
are stronger. Of this we shall say more later. Perhaps the 
reason for losses is that some of our leaders are knaves and some 
are fools, if that is what our correspondent seeks to convey by 
““mulcted’’ and other odd words. But the rank and file in our 
democratic organization have a remedy. As one of the leaders 
we must say that we doubt if we are either a knave or a fool, 
and have even stronger doubts about the other leaders. That 
we need more light and more grace all of us will freely admit. 

Perhaps we ought not to publish this letter. But is it not 
better to let the poison out, kill it with truth spoken in love, and 
eauterize the wound with laughter so affectionate and kindly 
that the patient will recover without realizing that he has been 
raving at all? 

The Editor. 


* * 
HELP FOR CHINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, “Look Down into China To-day,’ hits the 
mark. It ought to be copied by all the chief publications through- 
out the United States. 

I am one of the subscribers who saw the appeal for China 
in the May and June issues and fully intended to send my mite, 
but it is so easy to put off till to-morrow what can not be done 
to-day. My little will not go far, but I hope there may be 
many other contributions, which together may help relieve the 
desperate situation in China. Many of us find such great need 
among our near and dear people at home ‘it is easy to refrain 
from sending to those who perhaps are in greater need at a dis- 
tance. I am sending my contribution to you hoping there may 
be others so that a good sum may go from our people. 

May I take this time to express to you my appreciation of 
the Leader? I am a woman of many cares, so am unable to take 


_ as much time for reading as I would like, but I always am repaid 
for reading every item contained in our paper, and only wish 
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all our people could know of its value, so you could have a larger 
subscription list, which would help to make the publication 
self-supporting. 

Your fairness during the political campaign just over cer- 
tainly was to be admired. I confess my curiosity to know which 
was your candidate, but you certainly know how to keep se- 
crets I am sure. If the newspapers would print the truth only 
what a different world this would be. 

A L’felong Universalist. 
OUR CO-LABORER, JOHANNES, SAVES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to commend the letter of Harry Enos Rouillard in 
the Leader of Nov. 17, ‘‘In Reply to Dr. Robbins.” He has 
said much better than I can the thought that has been in my 
mind, that the cause of the loss of faith among college students is 
not the teaching at the college, but the teaching they receive 
before they enter college, which builds an unsound foundation 
for any faith and the House of Faith builded on sand soon falls. 

Also would like to say ‘‘Me, too,” to A. F. as regards Mr. 
Spvoerl. 

And now I want to try to express my appreciation of the 
editor. Many times I do not agree with him in his conclusions, 


_ but I do admire his courage and liberality, and find him ever 


charitable, and to me it appears, though in a large measure this 
comes through the work of his co-laborer, Johannes—but still 
it is by the grace of the editor we have these—he is able to im-': 
part to his readers a feeling of intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ship such as is rarely found in an editor. 
Ira Green. 
Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


WHO WANTS TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 


“Who wants to be a Christian?’’ a question recently pro- 
pounded in the Leader, calls for examination of the religions and 
philosophies of time. If the question is seriously asked within 
the ranks of confessors, it invites self-examination. 

If the church paid the debt it owes to every ‘theological 
student or other candidate for the ministry, how could such a 
question be asked? What can be said of the training of Sunday 
school, home and college, that is back of it? Why must the 
time, talent, and printer’s ink that belong to the constructive 
forces of the church—to overcoming evil with good—be con- 
sumed in vain effort to teach those who for a time ought to be 
teachers yet have need to be taught again the first things which 
are the principles of the oracles of God? 

Henry Gillespie. 


* * 


A TALE OF PARSON HOOPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When reading Mr. James Philoon’s very interesting and 
illuminating history of the early Universalists of Maine I was 
reminded of an incident told me by one who witnessed it. About 
1820 Rev. Thomas Pickering, a traveling Universalist minister, 
held an evening service in the church at Paris Hill of which 
‘Parson Hooper’? was pastor. At the close of Mr. Pickering’s 
sermon Mr. Hooper arose and said: “I have been a careful and 
prayerful reader of the Scriptures inany years, and have failed 
to find therein the doctrine preached here to-night. But if it is 
the Lord’s will that all men shall be saved, I, for one, shall inter- 
pose no objection.” : 

Julia C. Washburn. 

North Livermore, Maine. 


This contributor is a daughter-in-law of the late Judge Wash- 
burn, who when he was a young man studied law in the office 
of Governor Albion K. Parris, at Paris Hill. Judge Washburn 
attended the service referred to and always repeated Parson 
Hooper’s speech with zest. 

The Editor. 
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The General Convention at Work 


TWO COUNCIL MEETINGS 
Some Sidelights from Rochester 

Reports of two recent Council meetings held in Rochester, 
New York, have been given in the Leader, the National Council 
of Superintendents by Mr. Manning and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America by Dr. Marshall. 

The National Council of Superintendents was, of course, 
much smaller in numbers than the other meeting and composed 
entirely of Universalist leaders from various parts of the country. 
They came together to consider frankly their common interests 
and work out ways of better co-operation in every field. Three 
sessions were held in which a spirit of mutual helpfulness was 
developed toward the accomplishment of greater things for our 
church. 

The Federal Council! was large and composed of representa- 
tives of many denominations. There were present men whose 
names are familiar to every one interested in matters pertaining 
to the church and its affairs. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the retiring 
president of the Council, and Bishop McConnell, the incoming 
president, are both outstanding leaders in the forward move- 
ment of the church. Bishops, college presidents, deans of theo- 
logical schools, editors of religious papers, foreign missionaries 
and mission board executives, leaders in the prohibition move- 
ment, in Near East Relief and in other causes allied to the 
church, were all there to consider the things which pertain to 
the work of the Christian Church in every field. 

Ferhaps the most striking fact in regard to these two Coun- 
cil meetings is to be found not in their contrasts but in their re- 
semblancés. Going from the sessions of one to those of the 
other was not such a distinct break in thought as might be 
imagined. 

For example, both of these Council meetings were consider- 
ing much the same problems. For the Federal Council the 
Committee of One Hundred had been at work many months 
preparing a Data Book giving concrete and definite information 
on various aspects of the various problems. This was invaluable 
as a background for intelligent discussion. A statement pre- 
pared for our Superintendents did for them, in a small way, and 
in specialized form, what the Data Book did for the larger group. 

What are some of the common problems of all churches? 
They fall into a variety of categories, such as problems of chang- 
ing community life, changing emphasis in religious work, new 
competitors of the church with which it must reckon, new motives 
in Christian service. 

In the discussion of all of these subjects nothing was more 
enlightening to the Universalists who were sitting in the Federal 
Council than the statements of experts giving the facts in each 
ease. For example, when the subject under consideration was 
“The Approach of the Church to the Modern City” such authori- 
ties as Dr. Douglass and Dr. Silecox, who have specialized in their 
study of the problem of the city church and especially of federa- 
tion movements in various cities, were there to impart informa- 
tion and answer questions. When the subject was ‘‘The Ap- 
proach of the Church to the World Community’’ men who know 
intimately various parts of the world spoke out of their knowl- 
edge and their experience. So with every phase of the discussion 
men who could speak with authority made their contribution. 

The final impression left on the mind of an observer was that 
after all the problems which our Council of Superintendents faced 
were only specialized aspects of the problems which all church 
leaders are facing in the general field. In other words, the 
problems of the smaller denomination do not differ structurally 
and materially from those of the larger ones. 

Again, one was struck by the similarity of answers given by 
the two Councils to the problems considered. The first and 
most common answer to the questions as to why more is not be- 
ing done in a variety of ways is finances. Lack of funds for the 
prosecution of a larger work hampers us all. 

A second factor is lack of education and leadership through- 


out the churches. Time and time again when topics were under 
consideration in both meetings, the discussion would simmer 
down to the fact that many of the forward movements were 
only partially successful because the people in the local churches 
did not know about them. If only some method could be de- 
vised whereby ministers and laymen in local churches could be 
inspired to lead their people locally toward some of the larger 
goals, much greater advance could be reported all along the line. 

The official boards of denominations and federations are 
much like the Boards of Strategy of a military campaign, but 
after all “‘the best laid plans of mice and men aft gang aglee”’ 
because the platoon or squad leaders either do not co-operate in 
carrying the plans into execution or only partially follow through. 
In the great matters of the Kingdom, whether in our own church 
or in the larger church grouping, co-operation is the great essen- 
tial. All of us face this difficulty. All of us know its solution lies 
in leadership. The common question is, ‘“How shall this essential 
leadership be secured and aroused?’’ 

Another striking similarity of problem and answer in the 
two Councils is the challenge of the present day to the Chris— 
tian Church. 

All seem to agree that the church has peculiar problems to— 
day due to the rapidly changing civilization throughout the 
world. None of these is more striking than the change in proc-- 
esses of thought in a scientific age. Old formulae are not ac— 
cepted on the authority of the church. Religious teaching must- 
take into account not only the new science but the new racial! 
consciousness of non-Christian peoples. 

Another interesting phase of this same challenge was found’ 
in the great emphasis put upon the social aspects of Christianity. 
One speaker at the Federal Council! on the subject ‘““The Evangel-- 
ism for Our Day’’ very strongly deprecated the tendency to dif-- 
ferentiate between the personal and social message of Christian-- 
ity. He affirmed that they can not be separated without danger- 
of weakening the church as a whole. Such subjects as “Spiritual’ 
Ideals and Social Realities in the American World,” discussed’ 
by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘Religion in Social Action;’’ by~ 
President Mordecai Johnson, ‘*The Churches and World Peace,’’ 
by Justice Florence E. Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio and’ 
Major General John F. O’Ryan, and “Co-operation in the 
World-Wide Christian Movement,”’ by Rey. A. L. Warnshuis, all’ 
on the main evening programs, give some suggestion: as:to the- 
trend and scope oi the discussion of the Council. 

The problem of the great unchurched population: of this 
country and the world was considered, not as a discouraging ~ 
fact, but as a challenge to greater co-operation in seeking the 
essentials of Christianity and applying them to all aspects of life: 
The problem of better race relationships was prominent. Never: 
has the writer heard more moving addresses than that of Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard University and one of* 
the leading negro educators of this country, as he pleaded not in 
the spirit of bitterness but of deep disappointment for Christian~ 
consideration of the negro, or of Rabbi Philip Bernstein of 
Rochester as he deplored the age-long racial antagonisms be-- 
tween Jew and Christian. How it was borne in upon-the Coun-- 
cil that Christianity will become truly Christian only when 
there is a recognition of the truth that ‘“God hath made of one: 
all the nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth’ and 
that in Christianity “‘there can be neither Jew nor Greek, neither ~ 
bond nor free!’’ . 

What impression did an observer at the Fedéral Council 
meeting carry away? Just this, that all of us in church work 
are facing common problems, common challenges, common 
opportunities, that the forward movements for Christianity 
are to be made not in divided but in unitied action. With that 
impression there is also the feeling that we have our part to 
bear of the common load and our task to perform, and not in 
lonely isolation but in co-operation with. the-best resources of. . 
other great Christian Churches. 
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LAW OR WAR: CIVILIZATION OR 
SUICIDE? 
Law or War. By Lucia Ames Mead. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $1.75.) 

Mrs. Mead is one of the most inde- 
fatigable workers in the United States for 
international understanding and peace. 
She lectures extensively (when the Le- 
gion allows), she writes voluminously, 
and serves on numerous committees. She 
is therefore in a position to know public 
opinion and to know what problems and 
questions must be met in order to over- 
come the fears which fill the mind of the 
“average man.’’ 

“Law or War’’ is aimed at the rank and 
file of the people who have never studied 
very profoundly the questions involved 
in international relations. It is written 
in simple style and takes up the rudimen- 
tary steps toward world peace. 

Mrs. Mead first sketches briefly some of 
the outstanding achievements of great 
personalities in the field of peace, showing 
especially how many Americans are on 
the roll of honor. She then deals with 
some of the fallacies of the militarists, 
such «us excessive preparedness. For 
instance, “‘Since Washington’s time our 
population has increased about 28 times, 
our expense for armaments has increased 
650 times and our area about three to 
four times.’”’ She reinterprets some of 
our wars, such as the Revolutionary, 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish, showing how 
many misinterpretations have been taught 
in schools, and how little we know about 
the whole truth. The justification of wars 
usually rests upon the half truths, or dis- 
tortions, which the vast majority accept 
and tenaciously hold. 

The author then traces the recent steps 
taken toward international organization, 
making a valuable brief summary of the 
arbitration treaties, Hague Court, Peace 
Confere~ces and the League of Nations. 

The book contains some interesting 
examples of the violent denunciations by 
militarists of peace works which ought to 
open the eyes of some people to the type 
of bitter opposition which exists in this 
country to the most sane and reasonable 
proposals. 
seem unanswerable. It does not seem as 
if any one could read this volume and re- 
main in the ranks of those who uphold 
big navies and oppose international courts 
and arbitrations. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 


Tufts College. 
The Madness of War. By Harold S. 
Brewster. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


It is a characteristic of our age that most 
men take little notice of a gentle reminder 
or of a carefully argued appeal to rational 
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considerations. We are accustomed to 
the stab of cleverly chosen headlines and 
bill-board phrases; we must be appealed to 
in a very direct way; either our desires or 
our pride must be stimulated before we 
admit that there are grounds for action. 
“What Price Glory,” a realistic stage pre- 
sentation of the horrors and degradation 
of war, captures the attention of many 
thousands who never heard of, and would 
never read, ‘“‘Why Men Fight,’’ by Ber- 
trand Russell, or ‘“New Wars for Old,” by 
John Haynes Holmes. Dean Brewster 
has now given a jolt to the complacency of 
all those who read the title of his book, 
“The Madness of War,’’ and a greater one 
to those who follow him in his exposure of 
the utter futility and suicidal consequences 
of the martial attempt to adjust interna- 
tiona] difficulties. 

Dean Brewster discusses basic human 
motives which issue in war, the hypocrisies 
with which the war spirit justifies itself, 
the hysteria which follows a release of war 
passions, and the courage of those who seek 
peace. To find the way to peace requires 
the highest type of courage. ‘“‘To accom- 
plish this most desirable of all human 
aims men must be willing to pay the price, 
in shame, sacrifice, suffering. This acquis- 
itive world has made an appallingly 
tremendous investment in war... any 
effective stand against the vested interests 
of militarism and imperialism must expect 
bitter, severe, and cruel opposition.”’ But 
the Prince of Peace demands of his dis- 
ciples that they be willing to risk every- 
thing that life holds dear for his cause. 

Various practical proposals are offered, 
and the part the churches may play is 
presented with sanity. The churches 
should deal with the spirit of vengeance 
and retaliation. As citizens we ought to 
demand government ownership and con- 
trol of plants producing war material, so 
eliminating powerful vested interests which 
are ceaselessly campaigning for increased 
armaments. We should promote the 
“war referendum” so that those who bear 
the burdens of war may determine whether 
they shall be sent to war. 

Dr. Brewster gives us a sane but search- 
ing, chailenging, constructive but dis- 
turbing call to deal more fundamentally 
with the greatest menace to civilization, 
war and the passions that make war pos- 
sible. 

AH. BOS. 
* * 
MAKING RELIGION REAL 
Affirmative Religion. By Winfred Er- 
nest Garrison. (Harpers. $2.00.) 

In this book Dr. Garrison very effective- 
ly presents Christianity to the modern 
mind. He asserts that there is no need 
for a new religion, but that all that is re- 
quired is an understanding of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. This religion, as he points 


out, is not a certain type of cosmogony; 
neither is it a set of theological formulae; 
rather is it a certain attitude to reality 
that can be applied anew generation after 
generation. Says Dr. Garrison, ‘A faith 
which thus can not be restated from time 
to time as the progress of knowledge de- 
mands is a faith that has in it the seeds of 
mortality.” ree 

Dr. Garrison affirms “the fundamental 
necessity of faith, conceived as a recog- 
nition of the reality of the spiritual values 
of life . . . the importance of a brave and 
adventurous quest of the things that are 
real, and the commitment of ourselves to 
intelligent programs for the realization of 
our ideals.’”’ Of sin and repentance he 
has something to say that shows these 
“old-fashioned’’ words to be still full of 
meaning for the modern world. 

After reading this book one feels that 
the liberals of all denominations are more 
and more speaking the same language and 
striving after the same ideals. 

Harry Taylor. 

Manchester, N. H. 


Think on These Things. 
tations for a Year. By Amos R. 
Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50.) 
More and more religion becomes a mat- 

ter of daily thinking. The hunger for 
reality has helped to stimulate spiritual 
culture from day to day. Christianity asa 
way of living is given a vehicle through 
“Think on These Things’? which Paul 
made the basis of religious experience. 
Amos R. Wells happily uses this well- 
known verse in Philippians as the title of 
his book of Daily Meditations. Each day 
of the year is furnished with a helpful and 
appropriate theme—introduced by a Scrip- 
ture reading followed by a vital comment 
and closing with a brief soul-searching 
prayer. 

Such a book as this appeals greatly to me 
because experience has proved it’s all in 
the way you start the day. To turn each 
morning to one of these meditations equips 
one with spiritual fortitude to meet any 
earthly experience. In our churches we 
need nothing so much as a technique. 
Happy are we it we have found this secret 
of successful living, and Amos R. Wells 
has contributed greatly to this solution 
through a book whose very title stresses 
a true Christian psychology. 

Bernard C. Ruggles. 


Daily Medi- 


Oakland, Calif. 


The New Quest. By Rufus M. Jones. 

(Maemillan. $1.75.) 

These are days of much searching of 
soul. The old ways no longer satisfy. 
Tremendous changes in the thought of 
the world have sent men a-seeking. Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College 
recognizes this and in answer to the search- 

(Continued on page 1628) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


We are looking for a young woman, 
just as nearly like Ruth Downing as it is 
possible to find, to fill her place in North 
Carolina. Somewhere among our young 
womanhood is to be found a girl who is 
ready and anxious to take up this work. 
Of this we are confident. 

Tn order to reach her we are putting this 
statement in the Christian Leader. She 
must be a trained kindergartner, prefer- 
ably twenty-five years of age or more, a 
young woman who is willing to take re- 
sponsibility and who has good judgment. 
She must not be afraid of work and must 
be willing to do her share of the house- 
keeping. Margaret Slattery tells us that 
success is spelled with four letters—work 
—and that failure is spelled with five— 
shirk—and we believe she is right. 

Added to the above qualifications it is 
very essential that Miss Downing’s suc- 
cessor be musical. Not only will she be 
required to play the lovely new piano in 
Friendly House, but during church ser- 
vices an organ is used. If she sings well, 
so much the better. 

As you read this article, if your heart is 
moved toward the service in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, if you have had 
the training necessary, or its equivalent, 
tell us about it by writing to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, 5 Gould St., Danvers, Mass., can- 
didate chairman, or to our president, Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne, 216 Vaughan Street, 
Portland, Maine. 

The young woman accepting this posi- 
tion should be in North Carolina by April 
1, so that she may have a few months to 
work with Miss Downing before the lat- 
ter’s departure. 

We are certain that you are somewhere, 
perhaps right in our midst, and we want 
to find you just as much as you have 
wanted to find just this opening. There’s 
richness in a life of service such as you will 
give in the Pigeon River Valley in the 
mountains of North Carolina. 


* tk 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Were you born on Christmas Day? If 
you were, send a contribution to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Endowment Fund and 
add your name to the Christmas Blessings 
List. 

Clara Barton. 
Mrs. Cordelia A. Quinby. 

The ‘Friend in Maine’ who sent us 
$500 for this fund was born on Christmas 
Day. 


ee 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTHLAND 


We have been following with keen in- 
terest the splendid ‘‘Cruisings’’ of the 
editor of the Christian Leader, to the 
Pigeon River Valley in North Carolina, 


feeling almost that we, too, have made 
the journey, so graphic have been his 
descriptions of the country and the people 
of the mountains. Possibly the free 
translation of one of the favorite folk-school 
songs used in the South, perhaps not in 
the schools where our boys and girls of 
Sunburst attend, but quite generally 
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through that district, may tell something 
more of the type of these sturdy and ener- 
getic people of the soil: 

“Set your feet fast in the common soil. 
There are the roots of life. There you 
must learn to stand. Begin on the plane 
of every day—not in the blue of heaven— 
and grow upward. Must you not plow 
the field before you gather the harvest? 
Love life. Hate no one. With joy and 
sorrow, hope and faith, you shall build 
here on earth a bridge up to the stars.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


REGARDING MARRIAGE 
George F. Magraw 
With the change in the times, there 


come new points of view about many 


things. Marriage and divorce are among 
these things. As young people we are 
concerned about the problem, for we may 
know some one who has recently been 
married, and we are anxious for the per- 
son to be happy. Or we may know some 
one who has been unhappily married and 
has had to get a divorce. And we all hope 
to get married sometime ourselves. 

It seems to me that many people have 
had a lot of wrong notions about marriage. 
How many young people are led to look 
upon it as something strange and mysteri- 
ous, which isn’t to be talked about very 
much, even something to be feared! And 
how few are really led to see it in a ra- 
tional way, as the logical step of two people 
who have come, by a period of getting 
acquainted, to know and understand and 
love each other! How many are taught 
to look upon it as the noblest and most 
honorable adventure in life? 

In regard to the marriage ceremony 
performed by the minister, any number of 
boys and girls believe that this ceremony 
has some sort of magical power to make 
them married, that it is the vital thing 
which binds them together. Such an idea 
is all wrong. Of course some sort of cere- 
mony is required by the laws of the state. 
But it is not the ceremony which does the 
magic trick of making two people fit to 
live together. You feel no different two 
minutes after the ceremony than you did 
before. The only magic you will find is 


that which grows gradually and silently - 


in your hearts through your days of court- 
ship, as you come to know each other 
better, to know each other’s likes and dis- 
iikes, each other’s disposition and moral 
character. Without this marriage is but 
a farce; but with it the ceremony becomes 
a beautiful expression of your desire to 
“tell the world’’ that you are in love, and 
are going to try to make a go of it through 
life. 

One of our ministers has written a new 
form of marriage ceremony which follows 
out this line of reasoning. He starts by 
saying: ‘‘Mvy dear friends, we have gath- 
ered here this day to unite this man and 


this woman in marriage. The desire of a 
man and a woman to live together is an 
honorable thing. It arises from the very 
nature of our beings and is therefore or- 
dained of God for our welfare and happi- 
ness. The office of marriage is to conse- 
erate and bless this noble purpose. To 
be sacred and genuine this ceremony can 
but consummate the growing bond of love 
by which you have been united through 
your days of courtship. It is but a bless- 
ing and 4 benediction upon the union of 
your souls and lives which you have al- 
ready pledged each other. Such a bond 
you alone may create, that the church may 
bless it and the state make it legal. . . .”’ 

This minister has also changed the part 
which has the people promise to live to- 
gether until death parts them. We all 
recognize that divorce is a legal and 
somewhat common thing. Now if people 
know that if they find they can not ‘“‘make 
a go’’ of their marriage the court will give 
them a divorce, isn’t it rather meaningless 
to have a marriage ceremony which says, 
“till death do us part?’ For if they want 
a divorce they will get it regardless of what 
the ceremony said. 

And so this minister has changed his 
service to read thus: ‘“‘So long as love shall 
keep you united.’’ Here is the way he 
says it: ‘“M—, wilt thou take this woman 
W— as thy wife, to live with her accord- 
ing to the will of God in the sacred estate 
of marriage? Wilt thou love her and 
comfort her, honor and protect her, in 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
adversity, and, forsaking all others, cleave 
only unto her, so long as love shall keep 
you united?’’ The same is then said to 
the woman. 

Do you not think that people who have 
been married by this ceremony (if they 
are finding it hard to make a go of things), 
will think a lot more seriously before they 
take steps to break it up if they remember 
that they said, ‘So long as love shall keep 
us united?’’ No one likes to admit, even to 
himself, that he is the one who stopped 
loving. 

I would be glad to hear from any of you 
and get your reactions to this article. If 
any one wants a complete copy of the 
ceremony he may write me at 13 Elm 
Street, Augusta, Maine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Dec. 23-30. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 23-30. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Dec. 28-30. 


Headquarters. 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


Headquarters. 
* * 


INSTALLATION SERVICE 


Conducted by the Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Minister of the Church at 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Many schools, installing their officers 
early in January, will wish for some new 
and impressive ceremony. We are glad 
to publish for their benefit the dignified 
and thoughtful service that has been used 
in our large school at Haverhill. Other 
schools which have installation in October 
will do well to preserve this article for 
future reference: 

On this day our church gives due promi- 
nence in its regular order of service to the 
work of its School of Religious Education. 
It thereby wishes to indicate that there is 
no breach between the church and the 
school, but rather that both are one in the 
majestic purpose to press forward to the 
more truthful, the more beautiful, and the 
more ideal within the life of the individual 
and the world, and both are one in the 
spirit of the fellowship created by the con- 
sciousness and the attaining of such ideals. 
In this belief we do proceed to the instal- 
lation of the officers and teachers of our 
School of Religious Education. 

Members of the Education Committee— 
you represent that definite force which 
keeps the interests of our church and our 
school one, both in the matter of representa- 
tion and the mutual understanding arising 
from it. It is your work to keep the 
church and school a unit in the attainment 
of common ideals. You are to oversee 
the entire school, formulate and direct 
its policies, and inform the church of the 
same. You should therefore acquaint 
yourself with the new methods and prin- 
ciples that appear in the great field of 
Religious Education, that with knowledge 
and discernment you may fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities of your office. Do you ac- 
cept such responsibilities and promise 
your service to them? 

Answer: We do. 

Officers of our school, the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent of the school as 
a whole, superintendents of the K inder- 
garten, Primary, Junior and Intermediate 
Departments, superintendent of the Cradle 
Roll, the secretary and assistant secretary, 
the treasurer, the music committee, and 
janitor, to you we look for the performance 
of the tasks of administration and super- 
vision and such other duties as are the 
normal requisites of your respective 
offices. 'To the superintendent falls the 
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ONE OF THE RESCUED 


This little Armenian girl, shown 
in Greek costume, is one of 250,000 
orphans kept alive through the min- 
istry of the Near East Relief. 

A final appeal is now being made, 
the hope being that American people 
will contribute the $6,000,000 neces- 
sary to bring the remaining chil- 
dren to the age of self-support. * 

Universalist church schools have * 
had a most honorable share in this * 
great philanthropy, winning for * 
themselves the favorable attention * 
of the world. It is greatly to be * 
hoped, and thoroughly to be ex- * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
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pected, that they will continue 
faithful and generous to the end. 
“Let us see them through.”’ 
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difficult task and incomparable opportun- 
ity to lead the school in worship, to direct, 
with the advice and consent of the Educa- 
tional Committee, the courses of study, 
to inspire the teachers and pupils to the 
diligent search for truth in the freedom 
of the open mind and to work in many 
other ways for the ideals of our school. 
The superintendent can not do this alone. 
He should have the full and joyous co- 
operation of his corps of officers in the 
fulfiliment of their duties. With this in 
mind do you accept the responsibilities of 
your respective offices and promise to 
devote yourselves to them? 

Answer: We do. 

Teachers and substitute teachers of our 
School of Religious Education, to you is 
given the high and solemn responsibility 
to nurture the religious life in the children 
and young people of the school, to cause 
them to hear the voice of God from out 


the depths of their souls, to lead them to a 


perception of and commitment to vast 
ideals, to inspire and help them in the 
jllimitable search for truth with the 
awakened and open mind. Such is an 
august undertaking demanding the in- 


creasing knowledge of your minds, the 
love and patience of your hearts, the glad 
determination of your wills, and the con- 
secration of your entire beings. Do you 
undertake this task with the full recogni- 
tion of its responsibility and the dedica- 
tion of your effort to this high calling? 

Answer: We do. 

To the congregation: The work of re- 
ligious education is the Sreatest work of 
religion. It is the task alike of the school 
and the church. It is the function of the 
class room and the pulpit. These officers 
and teachers have accepted their re- 
sponsibilities and have solemnly promised 
to fulfill them each according to his ability. 
They can do this only by faithful, earnest 
and continuous work. They deserve the 
sympathetic co-operation of the entire 
church. The church, its members, its 
committees and its various organizations 
should lend them their interest at all 
times and specific assistance when needed. 
Only thus can we as a church and a school 
bring the more truthful, the more beauti- 
ful and the more ideal life, which is the 
religious life, into realization both within 
the individual and the great brotherhood 
of God’s children. 

Let us pray. 


* * 


DR. FOSDICK AND THE NEAR EAST 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D., is 
for the Near East Relief. He says so; 
he acts so; and he gives so. 

This man of clear vision and unusual 
power of clear expression gives three 
reasons why he hopes that this year’s of- 
fering will equal those that have gone be- 
fore: 

1. For the sake of the children in the 
orphanages, who are not yet old enough 
for self-direction and self-support. 

2. For the sake of the spirit of good-will 
in the world, the only spirit that can save 
human society from indescribable catas- 
trophe. 

3. For the sake of our own nation, 
which, in its prosperity, is in constant 
danger of becoming self-centered and 
narrow-minded, 


* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 
Mr. Krayer, superintendent of the 
Messiah School, Philadelphia, has re- 


arranged the church school room. With 
the aid of gas-pipe, he has made five class 
rooms with brocade hangings which may 
be drawn aside when the classes are not 
in session. 


At the annual Institute of Religious 
Education recently held in Rochester, 
New York, nine representatives of the 
Universalist Church were present, whereas 
only one other denomination had an 
average nearly as high. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Eleanor Bonner, assistant at the 
National Universalist Memorial Church 
in Washington, underwent an operation 
for appendicitis at the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Washington Dec. 3, and is 
now doing nicely. 

Miss Mary Slaughter has been in Bal- 
timore and Washington the past week in 
connection with official work, and then 
left for her home at Camp Hill, Ala., for 
a brief Christmas vacation. 


Prof. Haroid E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will preach at the Com- 
munity Church (Symphony Fall), Boston, 
Dee. 238. 

Rev. Clifford D. Newton, for nearly 
three years minister of the federated 
church in Warwick, Mass., has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the Universalist 
church in Stafford, Conn. 


The Taunton, Mass., church has invited 
Mr. William A. Haney to its pastorate as 
successor to Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Mr. Haney accepts and plans to begin his 
work at an early date 


Rey. Ashley A. Smith is now chief 
probation officer of the Municipal Court 
of Bangor and Old Town, the Trial Justice 
Court of Brewer, the Superior Court of 
Penobscot County, and the United States 
District Court of Bangor. He is also 
carrying on his work as minister of the 
Universalist church. 


Quentin L. Coons, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Leroy W. Coons, and Miss Persis M. 
Wallace of Haverhill, Mass., were mar- 
ried on Saturday, Dec. 15, in the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston. Dr. Coons 
officiated. Mr. Coons was graduated from 
Harvard with the class of 1925. He was a 
member of the class of 1928 in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. The bride has been a student in 
Simmons College. After a wedding trip 
in the South, Mr. and Mrs. Coons will be 
at home after January first in Quincy, 
Mass. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Overbrook, 
Pa., was at Universalist Headquarters 
Dec. 17. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence is 
to be given a farewell reception by the 
ministers of Providence on Jan. 8. The 
members of his congregation have in- 
stalled beautiful new lighting fixtures in 
the church to do away with the glare of 
the open light. 


Maine 
Brunswick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The Brunswick church, although 
handicapped by two enforced vacations, 
has had a busy three months since the 
opening. Owing to a delay in the re- 


and Interests 


decorating of our church home we lost 
two Sundays in September, and for the 
past two weeks our church has been 
closed by order of the Board of Health 
owing to the epidemic of smallpox in 
town. Nevertheless we have carried on. 
In October we held our Rally Sunday and 
110 were present. Our offering on that 
day was to reduce our indebtedness in- 
curred by the redecorating of the building; 
the amount was $170.85. On the same 
evening we held our rededication service, 
with Rev. Stanley Manning as the speak- 
er, assisted by Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl 
of Bath. Previous to this service the 
annual parish meeting was held in Odd 
Fellows Hall, where over 125 sat down to a 
fine meal prepared by the women’s soci- 
eties. The treasurer reported all current 
bills paid and over $100 remaining from 
the $2,500 borrowed for the work on the 
church. This included taking two notes, 
one of $250, the other of $425. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Moderator, 
Mr. Frank Stetson, treasurer, Mr. Irving 
Brackett; clerk, Mr. Charles Prostor; col- 
lector, Mr. Nelson McFadden; trustees, 
Mr. Guy Stimpson, Mrs. Luretta Wheeler 
and Mrs. Albert Staples. With the re- 
decorating and repairs finished and when 
the landscape work is completed and the 
bulletin board, a gift of the Y. P. C. U., is 
erected, we shall have one of the most at- 
tractive village churches of the state, or 
so we think. The church school, handi- 
capped by the epidemic, has continued to 
be very active. New teachers and one 
new class have been added. Miss Aimee 
Stetson, long a faithful member of our 
teaching staff, has been relieved from her 
teaching duties and is now superintendent 
of the primary department. Mrs. Harold 
I. Merrill is in charge of the nursery dur- 
ing the regular worship period of the church 
church. The Y. P. C. U. is planning to 
present two plays this winter and a Christ- 
mas pageant. It was the host of the an- 
nual pep banauet of the State Union in 
October. The different societies have also 
been busy. Meetings have been held 
regularly and plans for activities are 
ready now to be fulfilled as the ban on 
public gatherings is lifted. Mr. Merrill 
has had two speaking engagements this 
fall, one to the high school at Richmond, 
and at Yarmouth, where he spoke to the 
men’s club of our church there. 
Biddeford.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. In conjunction with the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Baptist churches 
of the city we have recently held “‘A Week 
of Joy’’ under the leadership of Rev. A. 
Eugene Bartlett, with most beneficial 
results. If any of our churches wish a 
quickening of the spiritual life and a 
strengthening of the ties of brotherly love 
and devotion we recommend Mr. and Mrs. 


Bartlett. As a result of their labors 
largely attended union services are now 
being held every Sunday evening. Com- 
munion was observed the first Sunday in 
December, when five young people united 
with the church. In November the Daugh- 
ters of Ruth held a very successful fair 
and in December a delightful musicale. 
As usual the men’s club is a strong ad- 
junct, always ready to give a helping 
hand when necessity demands. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The morning congregations since 
Sept. 1 have averaged 206 plus. Special 
days which have been observed in our 
church are Armistice Day, Young People’s 
Sunday, and a service at which 100 mem- 
bers of the Malden Council of Girl Scouts 
attended in a body. The every member 
canvass held early in November was a 
marked success. Several new students 
have been enrolled in our church school 
since our fall opening. Rally Day was 
observed and special offerings have been 
received for our Southern work and for 
the Near East Relief. The girls of the 
Emeline Sprague Class are receiving the 
benefit of a class in leather-craft which 
meets each Saturday morning. We have 
been very fortunate in securing Commo- 
dore Howard Copeland, U.S. N., to teach 
a class of boys, and Miss Jennie Shute, 
who has been successfully associated with 
the Malden public school system, to teach 
a class of young ladies. Our church dis- 
tributed several Thanksgiving baskets to 
needy families and will do the same for 
Christmas. Our Mission Society raised 
$150, which has been sent to Friendly 
House, Sunburst, N. C., for the purchase 
of a gasoline engine. The Malden Council 
of Religious Education met in our church 
on Nov. 30 and Dee. 1 and2. Recent out- 
side addresses by Mr. Brooks have been 
before the Malden Rotary Club, Malden 
Kiwanis, the Armistice address at the 
Beebe Junior High School, the 5:15 Group 
of the Center Methodist Church, mid-week 
service at the First Congregational Church, 
union Thanksgiving service at the Baptist 
church, the Y. M. C. A. Father and Son 
Banquet, local Chapter DeMolay, Malden 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Robinson Men’s Class of the Methodist 
church. The annual Christmas party for 
the church schoo! was held on the evening 
of Dee. 17.) Mr. and Mrs. Brooks wiitl be 
at home to the parish in the ladies’ parlors 
on New Year’s afternoon from 4 to 6. 
Mrs. Brooks will be assisted by the wives 
of the trustees, who will pour. 

Southbridge.—Rev. H. W. Haynes, pas- 
tor. Sermon topics for December are as 
follows: Dee. 2, “‘Are You a Heretic?” 
Dec. 9, ‘Contemporary Biography.’ Dec. 
16, ‘““The Wise Son. ’”’ Dee. 23, ‘‘Christmas 
Legends.’ Dec. 30, ‘““Time—the Pulse of 
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Eternity.” Mr. Haynes preached the 
sermon at the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice in the Baptist church. The Lend-a- 
Hand Club is busily employed ‘“‘fixing up’’ 
the church parlor. They already have re- 
placed the old curtains with handsome 
hangings of rose color. Mrs. H. A. Tour- 
tellott has given a fine rocker and a screen. 
The room will be very cosy when the im- 
provements are finished. The Christmas 
party for the church school will be held on 
Friday, Dec. 21. ) 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Mr. Frank B. Stratton is acting as 
organist and choirmaster during Decem- 
ber. Mr. Stratton is a senior in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
leader of the Glee Club, and comes highly 
recommended as a musician. Approxi- 
mately $650 was realized from the recent 
church fair. 


Melrose.—Revy. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
Church school attendance averaged 197 
during the first three Sundays of Novem- 
ber. Twenty and more of our workers 
are attending twice-a-month lectures by 
Miss Margaret Slattery at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. 


Gloucester—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The suppers given by the 
Universalist women are so popular that 
the advance sale of tickets has to be limited 
to the maximum seating capacity of the 
church vestry. The annual pre-holiday 
fair, Dec. 7, was a great success socially 
and financially. During the past year, the 
Ladies’ Society has given over $1,800 to 
the church. Mrs. George D. Winchester 
has been re-elected president. Aided by 
the encouragement of the Sunday school 
superintendent, Mr. Jeremiah Foster, our 
Young People’s Christian Union has in- 
creased in membership and holds meetings 
of remarkable interest. 
have been the five articles of Universalist 
belief. The annual parish meeting, Dec. 5, 
was an occasion of satisfaction and en- 
thusiasm. The officers elected were: 
Moderator, Jeremiah Foster; clerk, Charles 
M. Clark; treasurer, Carroll K. Steele; 
member of the parish committee, D. 
Sherman Tarr; trustees of funds, Miss 
Alice Knowles; registrar, Miss Ada Den- 
nis. The work accomplished by the parish 
committee was described in a report of 
striking excellence by the chairman, 
Howard R. Corliss. The treasurer, Car- 
roll K. Steele, in his report, showed re- 
ceipts of over $1,000, including a bequest 
of $1,000 added to the permanent fund. 
The pastor’s report was in part as follows: 
“Since the last annual meeting, the pastor 
has officiated at fifty-four funerals and at 
seventeen weddings. He has made 740 
calls, has christened twelve children and 
six adults, and has received twenty-three 
persons into full church membership. 
The total number of communicant mem- 
bers at present is 387, of whom about 300 
have joined the church during the present 
pastorate, A very gratifying feature is the 


The recent topics 


large number of young people, educated 
in the Sunday school, who have, at the 
proper age, united with the church. Our 
Sunday school is of inestimable value, and 
the superintendent, officers and teachers 
have given their services to this cause in a 
rare, unselfish spirit.’ 


East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, 
pastor. On Armistice Day an adaptation 
of the service suggested by the Christian 
Centuru was used, Antonetta Carusome 
contributing two solos and the congrega- 
tion unit ng-in the pledge of allegiance to 
the cause of World Peace. On Novy. 18 
the church was the recipient of two large 
silk flags. Hazel McDonald, in behalf 
of the Story Hour Children and the 
Happy Helpers, presented the national 
colors and Jean Crocker presented the 
Christian flag, a gift from a church school. 
The Happy Helpers have sent a Friend- 
ship School Bag to Mexico. Noy. 18 
was also observed as Japan Sunday. Asa 
result, offerings of $10 from the church 
school and $10.25 from the church have 
been forwarded to Headquarters. The 
church also meets its apportionment 
under the Five Year Program plan. In 
the account of the ninetieth anniversary 
observance in last week’s Leader the name 
of Rev. F. W. Sprague was omitted from 
the list of former pastors. Mr. Sprague 
had a long and very successful pastorate 
here. : 


Medford.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. According to the Medford Mercury 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Universalist 
church held an unusually successful 
supper and entertainment and at the same 
time the Mission Circle conducted the 
annual Christmas sale, on Dec. 5. These 
events were in charge of Mrs. Joyce, Mrs. 
Fwell, Mrs. Wolley, Mrs. Whiting, Mrs. 
Bradford, Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Polsey, 
Mrs. Lord and Mrs. Russell. Another 
successful event was the giving of ‘“The 
Voice of Authority,’’ a comedy, by mem- 
bers of the W. S. C. Circle of the church 
school under the direction of Miss Bessie 
Johnstone. ‘T'hose who took the leading 
parts were Miss DeVries, Miss Fitzgib- 
bons, Miss Blackley, Miss Kerr, Miss 
Jung, Miss Williams and Miss Cahill. A 
dance followed. Several organizations of 
the church have raised money to paint 
the church and the work has been begun. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vossema entertained the 
officers and teachers of the church school 
at their monthly meeting. The public 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of the state was held in 
the church Dec. 13, and was a great suc- 
cess. 


North Weymouth.—Erie Alton Ayer, 
pastor. The Sunday morning services 
have been well attended this fall and a 
fine spirit of enthusiasm exists among the 
members. A newly organized young 
people’s choir, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Clara Reed, adds much to the service. 
Three new memorial windows have re- 


cently been placed inthe church and we 
now,ghave one of the most beautiful and 
homelike little chapels in New England. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held 
in the Universalist church this year ‘and 
the pastor preached the sermon, taking 
for his subject “Harvest Home.’ The 
church calendar has been revived and with 
our new mimeograph we hope to publish 
a very worth while bulletin each week. 
The church school, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, superintendent, is steadily increasing 
in membership, having an enrollment of 
157, with an average attendance of about 
143. An indoor picnic was held recently 
for the members of the school. The 
monthly teachers’ meetings are both in- 
teresting and instructive. Margaret Slat- 
tery’s book, ‘“‘Talks to Training Classes,”’ 
is being read and discussed at these meet- 
ings. The Young People’s Christian Union 
has almost an entire list of new members. 
On Young People’s Sunday six of the 
young people took charge of the service, 
and a congregation of eighty-six greeted 
the youthful speakers. Plans are under 
way for the Christmas candlelight services. 
Rehearsals for a play to be given during 
the first week of January are being held. 
The Ladies’ Circle, which is active the 
year round, reports a very bright outlook 
for the year. The annual fair, under the 
direction of this society, was a good finan- 
cial success, and plans are already under 
way for a similar event during the spring. 
Several new members have been received 
this fall. The Unity Club, composed of 
the young women of the church, have had 
three successful events this season—a 
covered dish supper, a costume Hallowe’en 
party, and a whist and bridge party, be- 
sides regular meetings at which speakers 
were present. The men’s club took in 
seven new members at the first meeting 
this fail and four at the second meeting. 
Congressman Wigglesworth was the speak- 
er at the first meeting and took as his 
topic, ‘““The Dawes Plan.’’ Rev. John 
Brush, former pastor of this church, was 
the speaker at the second meeting, giving 
us an outline of his experiences in the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania. The Cathe- 
dral Band, composed of members of the 
club, furnished music for the occasions. 
The Ladies’ Circle and the Unity Club 
served wonderful suppers. 
Michigan 

Liberty.—Early last spring a two weeks 
series of meetings was arranged for by 
Mrs. Bernstein. Ministers from neighbor- 
ing churches and from the Universalist 
churches in the state gave their services 
for their expenses. John M. Fogelsong of 
Grand Rapids, Dr. Frank Adams, D. D., 
of Detrolt and Rev. F. C. Downey of 
Concord were the Universalist ministers. 
The others helping were from the Congrega- 
tional church in Jackson, the Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches in Brooklyn, and 
the Presbyterian church of Concord. 
When we were sure we were not going to 
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be able to have a full time resident pastor 
we arranged for a student minister for the 
summer. Miss "dna Bruner of Canton, 
N. Y., came to us for ten Sundays. She 
seemed to fit our every need, and was a 
general favorite. During the summer our 
Sunday school grew and church attend- 
ance grew from thirty-eight to seventy- 
eight. On Aug. 5 the trustees put on a 
financial campaign, making it a business 
proposition instead of a begging proposi- 
tion. Our goal was $500. By the end of 
our church year, when all pledges are paid, 
we will have reached our goal, if not bet- 
tered it. Letters had been sent the mem- 
bers and community people explaining the 
project, and on Sunday morning six teams 
of men and women called at the homes 
within a reasonable distance and received 
the pledges and cash. Then they reported 
at the church to the creasurer, after this 
a dinner was served the workers. The 
after-dinner talks showed a great deal of 
enthusiasm for the Little Brick Church in 
the country. Miss Bruner was with us 
until Sept. 9, when she returned to school 
with a promise that she would return. 
Since that time, Sunday evening services 
have been held. We have tried to have 
Universalist ministers, but with only four 
active Universalist ministers in the state 
our chances are poor. Nevertheless, we 
have had some very fine sermons. Dr. 
Lowe was with us one Sunday evening, 
also Rev. Ellsworth Reamon has been 
here twice. Sunday evening, Nov. 25, 
was the last of our preaching services 
until spring. Rey. Martha Jones, a for- 
mer pastor here, preached to us Sunday 
evening. Sunday school will continue 
until Christmas, and will close with a 
Sunday school Christmas dinner. The 
Junior Union of about twenty-five mem- 
bers will continue their parties during the 
winter. Also the Willing Workers (la- 
dies’ auxiliary) and Mission Society will 
be active. 
Rhode Island 


Pawtucket.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The returns of the every mem- 
ber canvass, held on Dec. 2, show an in- 
crease of $424.40 over the pledges of last 
year. Mr. Thorburn is organizing a 
Junior and Senior Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. The union Thanksgiving 
service was held in this church on Thanks- 
giving Day, in the morning. Dr. Reign- 
old K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., preached 
Sunday, Dec. 16. Our minister announces 


his sermon topic for Dec..30 “The Inn 
at the end.’’ 
* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


The state presidents of local unions of 
the Y. P. C. U. met with the state officers 
Dec. 7, in the apartment of Dr. and Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., 174 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Between thirty and forty were 
in attendance and a very profitable evening 
was passed. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1623) 
ing soul offers The “New Quest.’”’ A 
thorough-going mystic, broad, charitable 
and comprehensive, he gives us a message 
that will appeal even to those not mys- 
tically minded. All can gain greatly from 
his message, for in his gospel the mystic is 
always practical and the more effectively 
practical the more truly mystical. 

“The seeker to-day, as of old, wants 
fresh insight, first-hand experience, the 
demonstration of the Spirit, a dynamic 
religion, a way ot life that is transforming 
and revitalizing.’ One chapter entitled 
“The New Smell’’ opens by asking what 
became of the spices with which the Marys 
intended to anoint the body of Jesus. 
They were taken back to one of the homes 
or possibly divided up. The application 
follows: ‘‘Too often the spices of religion 
and of love have been locked up for a dead 
Christ and have not been used to perfume 
the little ones who represent in visible 
form the living Christ.” 

Ministers as well as laymen will have 
much to meditate upon as to true worship, 
and the way to make the service irresistibly 
helpful and inspiring, in a chapter called 
“The Soul’s East Window.”’ ‘Worship, 
like love, unites; speculation and argument 
divide.’’ One reaches the real conviction 
in reading ““The New Quest”’ that through 
Dr. Jones he has become in some degree 
one of Cromwell’s “‘happy finders.’’ 

Bernard C. Ruggles. 

Oakland, Calif. 

* * 


A Christmas Story 


Even Unto Bethlehem. By Henry Van 

Dyke. (Scribners. $1.50.) 

In time for Christmas giving comes Dr. 
Van Dyke’s retelling of the old, old story 
of the first Christmas. Handsome make- 
up, colored frontispiece by Wyeth, and 
a large type combine with Dr. Van Dyke’s 
inimitable simplicity of style to make this 
a charming Christmas volume. 

es BaSs 
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VISIT TO SOUTH CAROLINA 


By invitation of the friends in South 
Carolina, the editor conducted two ser- 
vices at Feasterville, Noy. 25. The morn- 
ing service was well attended, there being 
a number of persons from other communi- 
ties. Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Pitts, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Blease and Mrs. Rebecca 
Blease came from Saluda; Rev. Edwin Hal- 
facre, J. B. Halfacre and son and daughter, 
and Perry Halfacre came over from New- 
berry. These visiting friends and the 
local congregation made up an unusually 
good congregation for Feasterville. 

After the morning service a magnificent 
luncheon was served on the ground to all. 
After the luncheon a business meeting 
was called for the purpose of discussing the 
situation in South Carolina., J. B. Half- 
acre was chosen chairman of the meeting 
and M. T. Pitts secretary. After several 
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talks had been made, it was voted unani- 
mously to take up the work again in 
South Carolina, by holding a service at 
one of the churches each month and in- 
viting the other churches to attend. In 
this way the interest can be kept up much 
better than to have no service at all. 
The plan is to hold the service with the 
Feasterville church one month, Clayton 
Memorial the next, and so on around, till 
all have been visited. The Mountville 
church was not represented and, of course, 
But 
the way is left open for them to come in, 
if they desire to do so. 

The Georgia Superintendent was asked 
to make these monthly visits, which he 
agreed to do or get some other minister 
to do so.— Universalist Herald. 

* * 
OUR LARGEST CHURCHES 

According to All Souls ‘‘Pilot’”’ of Water- 
town, N. Y., the following are the nine 
largest churches in the Universalist de- 
nomination: 


Members 
1. Peoria, First, Tl. 825 
2. Minneapolis, Redeemer, Minn. 785 
8. Worcester, First, Mass. 682 
4, Lowell, Grace, Mass. 652 
5. Lynn, First, Mass. 652 
6. Portland, First, Maine 575 
7. Bangor, First, Maine 550 
8. Watertown, All Souls, N. Y. 519 
9. Attleboro, Murray, Mass. 507 


In point of membership All Souls 
Church is the largest Universalist church 
in New York State, and the eighth largest 
in the denomination. 

* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., was the 
speaker at the meeting of the.Boston Uni- 
Dr. Lowe and 
his assistant, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
both had been announced to speak on the 
“New Convention Church,’’ but, as Dr. 
Lowe explained, Mr. Greenway had ac- 
cepted an invitation to lecture before 
the Men’s Club of the Universalist church 
in Cambridge of which Rev. Otto S. Raspe 
is pastor. 

Dr. Lowe was unusually exuberant and 
happy over the success which seems to be 
coming in the new work. He traced brief- 
ly the history of “The Second Society of 
Universalists in the Town of Boston,’’ 
paying a high tribute to the founders of 
the church. There have been only three 
ministers in the history of the society, 
Father Hosea Ballou, Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., and Rev. Stephen Herbert Roblin, 
D. D. Dr. Lowe spoke of reasons for 
confidence. On a stormy day, Dec. 9, 
when attendance went down in all the 
churches of Boston, there were 189 present 
at the service of the Church of the Re- 
demption. The average of attendance 
has gone up steadily in the past few weeks. 
The collections have increased also. Dr. 
Lowe said that they wanted to make this 
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church one in which all Universalists of 
Massachusetts would take pride. After 
the great service of installation, which was 
attended by over 500 people, many minis- 
ters had said to Dr. Lowe that the beauti- 
ful and impressive service had given them 
more confidence in the entire Universalist 
movement and in the work in their own 
particular field. Dr. Lowe asked for the 
co-operation and help of all Universalists. 

His address was cordially received by 
the members and a brief informal discus- 
sion followed. 

* * 


MR. MARKLEY IN BERLIN 


The new pastor of the Universalist 
church, the Rey. H. A. Markley, and 
Mrs. Markley are now located in their 
new home. As a former pastor of Oxford 
County and the Scout Executive there 
for three years, Mr. Markley finds many 
points of contact and of interest in Gor- 
ham. Mr. Markley was graduated with 
the degree of B. D. from Tufts Theologi- 
cal School in 1893 and was ordained to the 
ministry the same year at Grace Univer- 
salist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Mark- 
ley grew up-in the Church of the Messiah 
at Portland and it was easy for the Mark- 
leys to go to Maine and stay there. For 
nine years they were at Turner Center 
and for six years past Mr. Markley served 
as Field Secretary of the Christian Civic 
League of Maine. Mrs. Markley was one 
of the organizers of the work with young 
people in her home church and a member 
for some years of the first executive board 
of the National Y. P. C. U.—Berlin (N. 
H.) News Bulletin. 


* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME 
The Doolittle Home Thanksgiving 


Day brought happiness to all who live 
at our Home for the Aged. The Univer- 
salist State Convention made ample pro- 
vision for a bountiful and characteristic 
New England Thanksgiving dinner. Other 
seasonable gifts came from other generous 
sources. At the close of the dinner one 
of the residents arose and made a nice 
little speech praising those who made such 
a delightful celebration possible, declaring 
it to be one of the happiest days in her 
life. The matron, Mrs. Edwards, is in- 
defatigable in her efforts to make every 
day a happy and peaceful day to those 
who are spending the last years of their 
lives in this favored household. There is 
a long waiting list of approved candidates 
and it is hoped by the trustees that 
funds will soon be available for an ex- 
tension to the building to a necessary size. 
* ae 


FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


My dear Mr. Editor: 

The proverbial “little bird’’ is hereby 
informing you and, by your gracious kind- 
ness, all ‘‘constant readers’? that the 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. Ellwood Nash will fall on the 
thirty-first of December. That seems 


hardly credible, but it is vouched for by re- 
liable people. Surrounded by their chil- 
dren and grandchildren and friends that 
love them these devoted servants of the 
Lord are still carrying on at the end of a 
half-century together. 

The children are hoping that the good 
Doctor’s health will permit him the in- 
dulgence of a reception to his friends on 
the anniversary, but this is. contingent. 
There is no doubt, however, that greetings 
from the East would greatly cheer these 
dear folks’ hearts. The long and dis- 
tinguished services of Dr. and Mrs. Nash 
have gained for them golden opinions and 
a secure place in the esteem and love of a 
grateful church. Hundreds of us should 
tell them so and thereby multiply their 
happiness on their Golden Wedding Day. 


The Bird. 
Notices 
WORK DESIRED 
A Universalist woman, cultured, adaptable, 


middle-aged, desires work in the vicinity of Boston. 
Unless full-time position is found she is willing to 
eare for children during afternoons or evenings. 
Address Suite 32, 176 Newbury Street. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At a special meeting on Monday, Dee. 3, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Renewed the lay license of Carl A. Hempel for 
three years, as of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Accepted Rey. Samuel G. Dunham on transfer 
from Rhode Island. 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license for one 
year to Rev. Chester A. Drummond. 

Authorized ordination:of Erie A. Ayer. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Alan Ray Tillinghast 


Alan Ray Tillinghast was born in West Greenwich, 
R. I., July 27, 1878, the son of Arthur W. and Jen- 
nie VY. Tillinghast, and was brought up a Congrega- 
tionalist. He attended the Western Normal Col« 
lege in Iowa, for a while served as a teacher, and 
later as Superintendent of Schools in Peterson and 
Spencer, Iowa. While in college he came into con- 
tact with Universalist literature through a school- 
mate, so interested, that after a few years he de- 
cided to enter our ministry, making preparation by 
extended reading and correspondence courses. 

He was ordained pastor of the Anoka, Minn., 
church in 1895, where he served for several years. 
He was called to Waterloo, Iowa, in 1897, serving four 
years, then to the Tuttle Church, Minneapolis, and 
to the Church of the Eternal Hope in New York. 
While there he took courses in Union Theological 
Seminary. But the Middle West would not let 
him go, and he was called back to the Tri-State 
Superintendency, of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
son, for four years. In 1911 he was ealled to Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he completed his active work 
in the ministry in 1915. 

One who knew him intimately writes: ‘‘The quali- 
ties outstanding in his work as I knew him were, 
his success with young people, and the other his 
preaching. He was a clear thinker and few men used 
better English in clothing their thought.” 

At different times he served as secretary of the 
Iowa and Minnesota Conventions, and as presi- 
dent of the California Convention. 

He also took a live interest in civic affairs, serving 
as Police Commissioner of Pasadena for two years, 
president of the Associated Charities of the same city 
for two years, and as trustee of the George Junior 
Republic of California for three years. 

At the end of his Pasadena pastorate he entered 


into business, and built the first unit of the Holly- 
wood Mausoleum, in which his remains now rest. 
As a builder he was highly respected, especially by 
laboring men. 

He married Miss Lula M. Evans of Lynn Grove, 
Iowa, July 1, 1894, who died Sept. 12, 1916. One 
son by this marriage survives, Orello R. Tillinghast. 
He was married to Grace V. Ingles July 28, 1924, who 
also survives. His mother, now over eighty years 
of age, lives in Van Nuys, Calif, 

Mr. Tillinghast died of heart disease in his home 
at Santa Monica, Nov. 25, 1927, leaving many 
friends in his former churches. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck. 


Mrs. Delina Eiline 


Rev. George C. Boorn, pastor of our church at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., was recently called upon to 
officiate at the funeral of Mrs. Delina Filkins at 
Jordanville. Mrs. Filkins was born May 4, 1815, 
being 113 years and seven months old the day of 
her death. She had retained possession of her 
faculties in a wonderful degree to the end of her 
long life, being able to read without glasses and to 
care for her own room to the last. She also kept 
her interest in the world in which she was living. 
She is survived by two sons, four other children 
having passed on before, three grandchildren, six 
great-grandchildren, and five great-great-grand- 
children. 

Julian Everett Gibbs 


Julian Everett Gibbs was born at East Boston, 
June 14, 1886. Some of his ancestors had lived at 
Milford and had taken part in the American Revo- 
lution. Julian went to Medford, Mass., in his early 
boyhood and attended the Hillside Sunday school. 
He became the secretary of the school and was an 
active member of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. He united with the Hillside Universalist 
church, April 12, 1903, during the ministry of Dr. 
Fischer. He was an officer in Mt. Hermon Lodge of 
Masons at Medford. During the last months of his 
life he read Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the Bible. 
He was tenderly cared for by Mr. and Mrs. T. P. 
Forbes. 


BOOK 


‘ost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., SIN Beach, Boston, Mass. 


John M. Paige. 


Manuscripts Wanted. 
Good Book Printing, Publish- 
ing and Marketing at lowest 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per, week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


‘bow to Select a Gift 


Put yourzelf in your friend’s place. 


Think of what he or she enjoys, rather 
than of yourself. 


Shop Early for your own convenience. 
The earlier days of the month, and the 
earlier hours of the day, are recommended 
for utmost comfort. 


Come to New England’s Greatest Store, 
because Gifts from Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany MEAN something to New England- 
ers. 


The Store that ts Filled with the Spivit 
of Christmas 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
ton, Mass. 


289-291 Congress St., Bos 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *.°°,2,2°* 


YOUR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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A member of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion has charged her small son never to go 
into the homes of his little friends if a 
placard is displayed, as he might be ex- 
posed to a contagious disease. Sending 
him to a neighboring home on an errand, 
she was surprised when he returned almost 
immediately, saying, “‘Mother, I didn’t 
go in that house. The folks there have 
‘Hemstitching.’ ’’—Christ?an Register. 

* * 

The maid was leaving, and her mistress 
said to her, ‘‘Mary, I should like to give 
you a good reference, but my conscience 
compels me to state that you never got 
the meals ready at the proper time. Now 
I wonder how I can put it in a nice way.’’ 

“Well, ma’am,’’ said Mary, “you can 
say I got the meals the same as I got my 
pay.”’—Indian W7tness. 

* * 

Wife: “‘Do you realize, dear, that it was 
twenty-five years ago to-day that we be- 
came engaged?’’ 

Absent-Minded Professor: ‘‘Twenty-five 
years! Bless my soul! You should have 
reminded me before. It’s certainly time 
we got married.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

Liza, the Negro cook, answered the tele- 
phone one morning, and a cheerful voice 
inquired, ‘““‘What number is this?’’ 

Liza was in no mood for trifling and, 
said, with some asperity, ‘‘You-all ought 
to know. You done called it.’’—Life. 

* * 

Teacher: “Who was king of France 
during the Revelution?”’ 

Confused Student: “Louis the Thir- 
teenth—no, the Fifteenth—no, the Four- 
teenth—no, the—well, anyhow, he was 
in his teens.’’—Yale Record. 

* * 
Lives of stars—Jeritzas, Gerrys— 
Prove to us in sheets we’ve scanned, 
We, too, could have been the berries 
Had we smoked another brand. 
—Life. 
* * 

“What is Esperanto?’’ 

“Don’t you know? It’s the universa! 
language.’’ 

“Whereabouts is it spoken?’’ 

“‘Nowhere.”’-—Gutierrez (Madrid). 

* * 


“My dear, I won’t have a thing left if 
that laundress keeps on stealing things. 
This week it was two Pullman towels.’’— 
Life. 

* * 

FIND TWO SKELETONS 
DIGGING ON FARM 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 


The dead negro was instantly killed, 
and did not speak after the shooting.— 
North Carolina paper. 

* * 

New Yorker, Found Dead After’ Ab- 

sence, Improving.—Washington Post. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A LEADER every nome 


A leading state federation of churches has under- 
taken to put a religious paper in every home. It be- 
lieves this will go farther than any other one thing 
toward arousing and uniting church folk everywhere 
to meet the issues and solve the problems on which the 
future of our nation and the well being of our children 


depend. 


Dec. 22, 1928 


Our ministers have told us over and over again 
that The Christian Leader is the best ministet’s assistant 
and parish visitor, because it reaches their people every 
week in the year. 


They are always eagerly willing to co-operate in 
every effort to increase its circulation. Largely through 
their efforts its circulation is already larger in propotr- 
tion to our constituency than that of most religious 
weeklies. 


But to double the number of its present readers 
would strengthen every local church and enormously 
help all our denominational enterprises. 


WITH YOUR HELP THAT CAN BE DONE! 


Will you make a Christmas present of The Leader 
to some friend or neighbor? We know it will be 
appreciated and enjoyed all through the year. 


Just fill out the coupon and send us with check or 
money order and we will start the subscription and send 
a letter to the recipient of your gift. 


Manager Christian Leader: 
Please send The Leader from now until January 1, 1930, 


and advise the new subscriber that the paper comes with holiday greetings 
and best wishes from 
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